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AT THE MIAMI AIR RACES —Secretary Roper inspects one of the 
40-passenger ‘‘clippers,’’ growing factors in South American trade. 








5 DAYS A WEEK, EVERY WEEK, WE IDENTIFY 
HUNDREDS OF MEN AS FAST AS THEY GET 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


The McGraw-Hill Construction Daily is a 
mailing list that is absolutely free of “duds.” 
Every man it mentions is an engineer, con- 
tractor or architect who has received a con- 
tract for a public building to cost over 
$105,000, an industrial building over $28,000, 
a public works project over $17,500 or a fed- 
eral or PWA project. It identifies the owner, 
the project and the place. It covers all of the 
United States and Canada. 


Yet it is more than a directory of projects 
and successful bidders on contracts. It is a 
barometer that forecasts trade winds and 
their direction. In it 100 engineering and 
news reporters identify proposed work, bids 
asked, low bidders, bond elections and bends 


voted, offered and sold. Public works sum- 


The McGraw-Hill 


mary programs, PWA allotments and proj- 
ects approved and applications for PWA 
funds are reported. 


This service, published every day except 
Saturday and Sunday, is dispatched by first 
class mail and in many cases by air mail. 
The cost is $10 a month (air mail transporta- 
tion $1.00 extra a month). A discount of 
5°% is allowed on annual subscriptions paid 
in advance. 


Today, with construction headed for new 
levels, this service becomes more valuable 
than ever to the sales departments of manu- 
facturers of construction equipment, supplies 
and materials. Read an issue or two at our 


expense. 


CONSTRUCTION DAILY 


330 W’. 42nd Street, New York 
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35|- WEEKLY INDEX OF 
30 BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
The Business Week Index is based on 8 factors: 
25 [ | steel, construction, coal, electric power, selected 
carloadings, currency circulation, commercial loans, 
20 . check transactions; normal (100) is a computed 
15|— | ss trend line. See “Figures of The Week,” on page 28 
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HAT’S IN A NAME? A great in- hold the name Schentley high on the honor roll of re im 
dustry has just been reborn. And we spected names in American industry. 
realize that a great responsibility —and a great ‘To our thousands of employees in New York, 
opportunity lies before us. Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and to our 9 
Schenley is a comparatively new name to mil- representatives here and abroad, this is the plat- 
lions of people. Under that name, we are now form and these are the principles that will guide 
marketing many different brands of products our relationship with the American public. 
And we plan to add to the list from time to time. For we know that upon the integrity of our 
And this will be our platform: Always employees and representatives rests the good wil lic 
ne anne eee Sas Sele of the public. 
to place the full facts about our products ee e 
squarely before the American people. But we also know that the sincerity of our pur- ‘ 
 f bd . 
Never to exaggerate. If anything, pose can be reflected only in the honest quality of wa 
we will lean backwards in our claims. our products. And so, plans are now under way pr 
for the formation of the Schenley Research ma 
Americans appreciate frankness—and we pro- Institute, which will safeguard and maintain the Ar 
pose to take the public into our confidence. We high standards of quality of our products. Scien- cul 
propose at all times to give a frank statement of tists will be members of its board...and we will ” 
fact about the products which are under the pro- be guided by their scientific findings. 
tection of the name Schenley. We realize that only time can prove our sin- | 
We dedicate our sincerity and resources to continue cerity. And we realize that only your experience ™ 
to build a fine name for Schenley, for we propose to can determine our measure of devotion to quality are 
$0 | 
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GENERAL OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES on 
Affiliated Corporations 20 West 40th Street, New York ®OSTON MINNEAPOLIS LOSANGELES S&S 
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The Business Outlook 


MONETARY developments have overshadowed all other business 
events this week. The Administration program was well received 
by the business and financial world; it laid a number of ghosts 


which 


have been scaring the credulous, and it promised a fair 


semblance of the long-desired stabilization of the dollar. Commodity 
and security markets reflected this approval; prices bounded upward. 

Business activity in early January is not as brisk as it ought to be; 
chat is, the rise since year-end has not been up to seasonal average. 
Hence our index has slipped a notch or so. This probably is a tem- 
sorary lag, judging from the current optimism and from the liveli- 
ness of trade shows and wholesale markets. 

When the men in the automobile plants really get the hang of the 


new wheel suspension devices and 
lick present production snarls, 
and when railroads and public 
works officials have money in 
hand, the steel industry is ex- 
pected to put on a good show 
of its own. So far this year, it 
has been doing better than we 
thought possible back in Decem- 
her. but much more business is 
needed to make first quarter earn- 
ings presentable. 


Retail Sales—and Hopes 

Retailers have been looking over the 
1933 records while figuring out ways 

beat the handicap of an early Easter 
n 1934. They find last year’s depart- 
ment store sales estimated at $2,635 
nillions against $2,720 millions in 
32, against a ’29 peak of $4,320 mil- 
lions. By counting in all other retail 
nerchants, the grand total can be 
lifted co about $29 billions, something 
over S2 billions short of ’32—which 
was not too good. But the sharp im- 
provement in the last half of the year 
makes up for a lot of disappointment. 
And the influence of CWA expendi- 
tures is now being felt throughout the 
country. 


Cars Roll Slowly 

Production difficulties may hold the 
January output of motor vehicles to 
around 125,000, instead of the 200,000 
so confidently forecast before the auto- 
mobile show. With paid attendance 
63°¢ greater than a year ago, the show 
whetted more appetites than the in- 
dustry can satisfy in the current 
month. Some plants haven’t assembled 
a single car. With Ford forging ahead 
on his schedule, Chevrolet may have 


to look to that 3-year laurel of lead- 
ership. ¢ 


Steel Gets a Promise 
Rail business is still slow in devel- 
oping, but the breadth of the rail pur- 
chasing programs offers support for 
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a good deal of confidence. Delays in 
securing adequate collateral for fed- 
eral loans and the pending carbuild- 
ers’ code account for some of the lag. 

Rising scrap prices promise well for 
future activity in steel centers. Esti- 
mates run as high as 50% of capacity 
within the next 6 months. Free, weed 
were cautious about expanding plant 
capacity last year, though open-hearth 
tonnage was increased 339,000 tons 
against 100,000 in 1932. 





Coal Talks Trouble 

Coal fields are struggling with code 
difficulties or strikes. Soft coal pro- 
ducers are using hard words about 
the outbreak of price wars over a 
wide area. In Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, a “rump” union called a strike 
in defiance of the National Labor 
Board and the “old-line’” United Mine 
Workers. Production was speeded up 
in hard coal mines in early January, 
apparently to get in ahead of trouble. 
The first week of 1934 ran 47° 
higher than the preceding week. 


Electric Power Up 

Though power production jumped 
over the week ending Jan. 6, the gain 
was not exciting. Comparisons with 
1933 are likely to look increasingly 
better; the early months of last year’s 
power record dropped the output 
curve to the depression low. Latest 
analysis of power consumption— 
which unfortunately refers to Novem- 
ber, 1933—reflects that same disap- 
pointing shrinkage in demand by large 
commercial users that has persisted 
since the August peak. But new do- 
mestic customers are being added, 
bringing their total to the highest 
point since June, 1932. 

Carloadings are making no spec- 
tacular increases, but the year is still 
young. Best gains for the first week 
of 1934 were on coal shipments, 
stimulated by cold weather and the 
threat of labor difficulties. — 

Though expiration of the rail wage 
agreement is 5 months away, both 


management and labor are going over 
their briefs. The former are expected 
to demand continuation of the present 
10° cut, but the unions can point to 
rising living costs in support of their 
claims for adjustment 


Cost of Living 

However, the rise has been highly 
irregular, Rents in December, 1935, 
were actually 7° lower than a year 
earlier—and almost 32°% below the 
rent mark at the end of 1929. In con- 
trast, clothing prices had gone up 
22° in the 12 months—a rise which 
the industry is valiantly trying to just- 
ify in face of budding protests. Food 
prices have weakened recently, but De- 
cember found them 6°) better than 
in the same month of 1932. Total 
living cost, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board, is 3°; 
higher than a year ago, but 237 un 
der December, 1929. 


West Is Best 

December’s bulge on Novembe: 
business activity can be seen in data 
on transactions covered by checks 
Part of the rise was the usual holiday 
buying. But it is significant that the 
best gains over 1932 were chalked up 
in the Middle Western districts—St 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas ¢ ity, Dal- 
las—where department store sales 
were also in good volume. The New 
York district showed a 7° declin 
The Cleveland and Richmond Reserv« 
districts couldn’t beat the preceding 
year. January weekly returns stick a 
low levels, barely above a year ago. 


Cotton Spurt 

Cotton consumption last month fell 
to the lowest level since July, 1922, 
due to voluntary restriction, holidays 
and inventory taking. But the spurt 
in cloth orders since the first of the 
year under the stimulus of rising raw 
material prices will do things to the 
January consumption record. 

Rise in cotton prices to the highest 
level since the July, 1933, peak is be- 
ing anxiously watched by — 
of the Bankhead bill providing for 
ginning restrictions a next year's 
crop. And the increase in December 
fertilizer sales in 9 Southern states 
from 19,000 tons in 1931 to 36,000 in 
1932 and 126,000 tons in 1933 is an 
other monkey wrench in the control 
machinery. 


Business Failures 

Business failures are beginning th« 
year at the lowest level of more than 
a decade. Starting from this level, it 
would be almost too much to expect 
the balance of 1934 to witness the 
usual seasonal shrinkage in defaults 
But better times should help to hold 
the total down. 

















FORD 
VS TRUCK 
PRICES 
REDUCED 


New lower first cost has now been added to low 
cost of operation and low cost of maintenance 











NOW for the first time an 8-cylinder, 75 horse- _ has shown that high power can be had at very small 
power truck is available for as little as $500. The — cost. The records of thousands of owners establish 
Ford V-8. The truck that has proved itself in remarkably low figures not only for gasoline and oil 
actual service— proved its power, speed, stamina consumption but for service and repairs. It is the 
and economy. most economical Ford engine ever built. 
Economy of operation and up-keep is one of the The new low prices add another important econ- 
outstanding features of the Ford V-8 engine. Most omy factor. Today, more than ever, the Ford V-8 
“8's” have been big engines, designed for use in is the logical truck to help your business show a 
heavy, expensive units. But the Ford V-8 —com- profit. The nearest Ford dealer is ready to help you 
pact, simple, easily and inexpensively serviced— select the Ford unit best suited to your business. 


V-8 TRUCK V-8 TRUCK V-8 COMMERCIAL CAR 


13142” WHEELBASE 157" WHEELBASE 112” WHEELBASE 
NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION 


Chassis. . . . $500 .. . $36 ##Chassis. . . . $520 .. . $46 ##$Chassis. . . . $360 .. . $10 


Stake Ss oo co ae oe i ee Stake See lr Pick-up - een =a. ; 
rn . « « Ce « « « ae Peeeee. « « MB « e - 
Ps « « 200 « « « 28 Platform . . . 690 . . . 36 De Luxe Panel . 565 .. . 15 


De Luxe Panel . 780 . . . 31 Std.Panel. . . 860 . . . 36  #Sed. Delivery . 565 ... 5 


Prices f. 0. 6. Detroit. Front bumper now included as standard equipment on 13142" and 157” wheelbase 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business 


Week Staff Correspondents )— 


silver senators, mustering 18, were responsible for delaying the 


Presid 
an 
out O 


ent’s revaluation and gold commandeering bill. 
amendment providing considerable purchases of silver bullion 
f che $2-billion stabilization fund. 


They want 


Carter Glass, hundred per cent gold conservative, would rather 
have bimetallism than devaluation. His wonder why “a man should 


sceal when he didn’t have to” is the sharpest criticism made. 


The 


President is cocksure on constitutionality, having obtained opinion 


from Cummings last April. 


Reliable reports are the President will be glad to have 


force his hand on purchases of 
silver bullion. He would use the 
bullion to.carry out the London 
agreement for making silver 5 
of hard money base. 

Probability is amendment for 
purchase of silver will be ac- 
cepted, and amendment for stop- 
ping government purchases of 


gold will be defeated. 


No Stabilization in Sight 

The time has not yet come for 
sabilization of the dollar with the 
pound, franc, or anything else— 
even gold—in opinion of the Presi- 
dent and Professor Warren. The 
President still sets great by 
power to change value of the dollar 


t “a 
within limits—50¢ to 60¢. 


store 


Financing Soviet Trade 
When William C. Bullitt returns 
the American Embassy in Moscow 

s weeks hence, he hopes to take with 
n perfected plans for governmental 
id in financing Russian trade. He 
been working with a group of 
dustrialists headed by John Abbink, 
f Business Publishers International. 
[he plan is that industrialists would 
ut up the first $5 millions for an 
xport bank, the RFC the next $25 
millions, further financing to come 
from sale of debentures—to the RFC 
if the law can be amended with 
Administration approval. The bank 
would finance exports to other coun- 
tries as well. 


MeCarl Says “No” 

When Comptroller-General McCarl 
said “No” this week, even Mr. Ickes, 
pugnacious administrator of PWA, 
had to climb down. Venting his ire 
because the government's chief ac- 
counting officer had tied up the PWA 
housing corporation, Ickes asserted, 
We can’t move a hand until the 
Comptroller-General discovers that he 
isn't running the housing program.” 
Congress would be asked, said Ickes, 
to define rights and powers of the 
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feels about 
more silver. 
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buying 
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What Mr. Ickes said before 
and after he visited the 
White House. 


How Roosevelt cracked 
down on “back door” attor- 
neys—and who got mad, 











corporation, but after talking it over 
with the President, Ickes said, “We'll 
have to work it out some way. I 
hope legislation will not be necessary.” 


Congress Asserts Itself 

First intimation Congress will not 
permit NRA to usurp its prerogatives 
is the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee’s action in bringing up a 
bill for bus and truck regulation, 
codes to the contrary notwithstanding 
Laws for regulation of interstate 
commerce, asserts doughty Chairman 
Rayburn, are in “first instance and 
purely a congressional function. It 
is not to interfere with some bureau 
or sub-bureau of NRA but to assert 
the right and functions of Congress 
at all times that we are considering 


these bills.” 


Unified ICC Control 

Meanwhile Railroad Coordinator 
Eastman is perfecting plans for unified 
control of all forms of transportation 
under ICC, with the President’s com- 
plete approval. Congress shows dis- 
position to go along despite vigorous 
opposition of trucking and other 
special interests. 


Still More “Authorities” 
Bituminous Coal Industrial Board, 
called to Washington this week by 
telegraph after the New York Times 
busted a big story of chiseling and 


cutthroat competition, resolved self 
into the super-authority of the coal 
industry. Regional code authorities 
had many questions and conflicts that 
no one would settle. The meeting 
tackled issues threatening this code 
and others. Super-authorities of big 


codes may become common. 


President Slaps Attorneys 

Friends of Arthur Mullen, National 
Committeeman from Nebraska and 
vice-chairman under Farley, and 
friends of Robert Jackson, National 
Committee Secretary, are very sore at 
the President's comment to the press 
Wednesday that committeemen prac- 
ticing as lawyers before government 
agencies smacked of “access to the 
back door.” J. Bruce Kremer of 
Montana already had resigned so as 
to earn fees without embarrassing th 
President. Jackson followed his ex 
ample a few hours after the Presi 
dent’s criticism. 


Compliance Tests Begin 

The Edward G. Budd Company of 
Philadelphia, which has been having 
troubles with NLB because of alleged 
refusal to do collective bargaining 
with labor under NRA rules, is up for 
a hearing before the ‘national compli- 
ance director next Wednesday, Rea- 
son: “Adjustment, conciliation, medi- 
ation, and arbitration” have failed 
with the NLB, says General Johnso: 

Unless the Budd company softe: 
two alternatives appear, one to hand 
the case over to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the other to give it to 
the Attorney-General for prosecution 
Compliance machinery of NRA is be- 
ginning to turn. It has been well 
built, but Compliance Director Davis 
and L. D. Tompkins, able young U. § 
Rubber vice-president who has been 
whipping it into shape, will be inter- 
ested, but not disinterested, spectators 
of the first test 


Boost for Farm Mortgages 

Additional millions for the farmer 
are assured by action of the Hous 
increasing limit of land bank com 
missioner loans from $200 millions to 
$600 millions. Only amendment in 
creased limit individual loan from 
$5,000 to $7,500. Loans may be mad 
on second mortgages. 


New Cotton Plan 

Dissatisfied with results of the AAA 
cotton plan, a measure has been intro 
duced which would control the output 
at the gin. States would have quotas, 
counties would have quotas, each 
farmer would have a quota. Hear- 
ings developed that commissioners of 
agriculture for Southern states favor 
the bill but the all-necessary support 
of Secretary Wallace is lacking. 

















When 3 1 


MANUFACTURERS 
in one industry 


standardize on 


EVERDUR .. 


a ped ONE OR TWO, but 31 producers of water 
heaters and storage tanks... . the leadership of 
an entire manufacturing group...have standardized 
on Everdur for non-rust tanks. Significant evidence 
of how well this exclusive Anaconda Metal meets 
the requirements of an exacting industry! 
Everdur is nearly all copper, but with a little 
silicon and manganese added in accordance with 
an Anaconda formula. It combines the corrosion 
resistance of copper with the strength and weld- 
ability of steel...che dream of generations of metal 
workers. It is ideal for rust-proof tanks of welded 


AnaCouoa 


from mine te ats a 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in principal cities 


a, 


that’ § N AVS 


construction ... and for hundreds of other u 
throughout all industry. 

Everdur is one of several Anaconda Metals which 
alert executives are putting to advantageous us 
Some are bettering their products . . . getting fur 
more for their money in greater value and additi 
sales appeal. Others are materially reducing costs 
without any sacrifice in quality. Perhapsoneormore 
of these Anaconda Metals will enable you to meet 
present conditions better. Our wealth of practical 
metallurgical experience, gained through a century's 
close cooperation with industry, is at your disposal 


¥ 





ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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The Roosevelt Dollar 


Congress, Wall Street, the country in general, 
- o 
calmly the President’s plan to revalue the dollar. 


take 
Limi- 


tations set and kind words for gold reassure conserva- 
tives while hints of managed currency quiet inflationists. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT announced fur- 
ther details of his long-term monetary 
policy in the special message he sub- 
mitted to Congress on Monday, reveal- 
ing something more of his fiscal 
shilosophy and asking legal authority 
for three primary projects as follows: 
(1) Conferring title to all monetary 
gold, including about $3,600 million 
dollars in vaults of Federal Reserve 
Banks, on the Treasury of the United 
States 
_@ ) Regulating the gold value of the 
lar between a maximum of 60¢ and 
a minimum of 50¢ on the basis of the 
old parity of $20.67 an ounce 
(3) Allocating to the Treasury profit 
from the increased price of gold and 
appropriating $2 billions of it to financ- 
ing an equalization fund to trade in 
gold, international exchange, and gov- 
ernment bonds for the purpose of con- 
trolling ana stabilizing the world price 
the dollar 
Prices Reflect Confidence 
The request for legislation was inter- 
rded with statements of Presidential 
ef and policy. These did much to 
y encertadaty in the work 1 of finance. 


ong wend movement in security 

nd commodity prices. Another was 
abrupt decline of the dollar in 
tld m aie, 

Th ie President went as far as political 
siderations would permit in assuring 

the public against fiat money. The 


’ 


first positive declaration of his message 


He 


was: “We are establishing permanent 
metallic reserves” for ‘‘a currency 
tem that will be sound and adequate.’ 
He concluded with saying: “Our na- 
tional currency must be maintained as 
a sound currency which, insofar as pos- 
sible, will be a fairly constant standard 
of purchasing power.” 
One Point Doubtful 

This constancy of purchasing power 
is one aspect of his policy which 1s still 
somewhat beclouded with doubt. The 
Administration is making every effort 
to erase from the public consciousness 
the terms “rubber dollar,” ‘Warren 
dollar,” and “commodity dollar.” Yet 
if the dollar is to be kept constant in 
purchasing power its constancy must 
relate to something and presumably that 
is to a commodity index. 

Another important consideration is 
whether constancy is to be obtained 
primarily by frequent adjustments of 
the gold content of the dollar or by the 
operation of the new stabilization fund 
together with the manipulation of Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rates and open 
market purchases. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau spoke directly of 
managed currency but said that the 
commodity dollar’ idea was in no way 
attached to the program. 

Not only is it proposed that the 
$3,600 millions of gold in the Federal 
Reserve Banks be taken over by the 
Treasury but plans are being worked 
out for moving the actual metal from 
the Reserve Banks to Treasury vaults. 


S) s- 


If the dollar be stabilized eventually 
SO¢ this means a profit of $3,600 mil 
lions to the Treasury. It caret 
pointed out that this is not confiscation 
because the Reserve Banks will be given 
in exchange gold certificates the 
basis of $20.67 an oi for gold 
These certificates 

basis for Federal 
actly as though the 
bank vaults. 

The Federal Reserve 
nounced its attitude in the 
made public a letter from Chairmat 
Black to the President. The board cor 
ceded readily that the government | 
entitled to any profit on gold resultis 
from a revalu the dollar, but 
suggested that responsibility for taking 
possession of the gold reserves of the 
Federal Reserv: should be p 
President 


upon Congress 
accept i the suggestion 


to have 
A 10° Margin 

The Administration 
undertaking to remove uncertainty from 
the situation by asking Congress to 
limit the authority of the President in 
adjusting the gold value of the dollar 
Under the present program fluctuation 
will be limited to 106 of the old 
value. The President made it clear that 
he expects to juggle the dollar withis 
these limits when but lef: 
the inference that the major job of 
equalization may be accomplished by 
the $2-billion stabilization fund 

Bankers have long advocated that 
such a fund be set up, pointing to the 
success ot the British with their equal 
ization fund and to the failure of the 
Warren plan to control the dollar by 
announcing an arbitrary price 
mestic gold and making puny purchasc 
abroad 

Frank A. Vanderlip, banker and chict 
adviser of the Committee of the Nation 
immediately proposed the establishment 
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Business Week 


TOWARD STABILIZATION—In the United States, the theoretical gold value of the dollar is what the Treasury makes it. 


Thi week it was pushed down to 60¢. 
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President Roosevelt has asked Congress for the power to hold it between 50¢ and 60¢ 

















of a central bank of issue which would 
also be used as the government agency 
for managing currency. The suggestion 
became a real factor in the currency 
situation when President Roosevelt re- 
ceived Mr. Vanderlip together with 
James H. Rand, Jr., chairman of the 
Committee of the Nation, and Robert 
E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., one of its leading members. The 
meeting was held after President Roose- 
velt had denied that he had any plan for 
establishing a new government bank. 

After maintaining a gold price of 
$34.06 an ounce for 21 days, the Treas- 
ury announced Jan. 16 a price of 
$34.45 which is the theoretical equiv- 
alent of the 60¢ dollar. This brings 
the quotation just within the limits 
Congress has been asked to establish 
Since the middle of November, thc 
actual price of the dollar abroad has 
fluctuated within a limit of 2¢ and was 
generally from 3¢ to 5¢ above the 
arbitrary price here. Following the 
message, it fell approximately 2}¢ to 
less than 62¢ in foreign markets. 

The whole financial situation abroad 
seems to have been somewhat strength- 
ened by our announcement of a cur- 
rency plan. The President, while warn- 
ing that it would be contrary to public 
interest to determine the exact ail of 
the dollar now, expressed the hope that 
in the near future an’ international 
agreement might be reached as to the 
relative value of national currencies. 

A 60¢ dollar is, in theory, the equiv 
alent of $5.30 to the pound. Great 
Britain will make a stubborn fight be- 
fore permitting her currency to be stab- 
ilized on any such basis. The ultimate 
abandonment of the gold standard by 
France has been a matter of inter- 
national discussion for months but the 
French have resisted successfully. Fears 
and hopes of this development are 
strengthened by the Roosevelt plans. 

Mr. Roosevelt intended his message 
to be as pacifying as possible to bimetal- 
lists and silver inflationists but a careful 
reading of the message gives assurance 
to their opponents. He has left the 
door open for a more ambitious silver- 
buying campaign than he has an- 
nounced and good information from 
Washington says that there will be 
more buying. But he makes it reason- 
ably sure that he will not undertake 
bimetallism and that silver’s place as a 
base for currency cannot be finally 
determined until a conference of na- 
tions settles this and like problems. 

The President obviously has his mind 
on the $10 billions of financing to be 
done in the next 6 months. He seems 
to have been impressed by the plea that 
business generally and his own program 
particularly needed the benefit of con- 
idence. His efforts to provide it suc- 
ceeded if market reactions are a test. 

There were no protests or adverse 


criticisms worthy of notice in any public 
utterance. Such little unfavorable re- 
action as may be discovered under the 
cloak of anonymity reflects a fear of 
possibilities. Some students who see no 
danger in the accomplished fact of a 
huge gold profit appropriated by the 
Treasury do fear the possibility that if 
$3,600 million of profit may be manu- 
factured by merely writing two times 
$20.67 on a piece of paper, perhaps a 
hungry Treasury might again divide the 
gold content of the dollar by two, and 
so on, ad infinitum as distraught treas- 
uries have done in the past 


Oil Bombs 


Administrator Ickes makes a deci- 
sion and a gesture. 


Last week in Washington (oil, like 
everything else, heads up in what has 
become the capital of the country) Ad- 
ministrator Ickes lit two fuses, one of 
which touched off an immediate explo- 
sion still reechoing down the long cor- 
ridors of advertising agencies and radio 
studios; the other, a time fuse to the 
market and pool agreement which has 
been hanging fire so long 

It will be remembered (BW—Dec- 
16'33) that the pooling agreements were 
the ultimate solution of weeks of wran- 
gling over the price-fixing proposals. In 
them, the big companies said, “Let us 
run our industry and we'll look out for 
the little fellow.” Protests, from little 
fellows, and self-styled protectors of the 
consumers, were many and bitter. In- 
cluded was a’Senator, who, it turned out, 
had answered the squawk of the peepul 
automatically without knowing much 
what it was all about. 

As usual, it comes down to compro- 
mise. Secretary Ickes, as Lord High Oil 
Admunistrator, will probably approve 
the agreements—with reservations. 
Where the proposals would limit gaso- 
line stocks to 46 million bbl. by July 1, 
Ickes would raise it to 50 million bbl., 
just in case of runaway prices. The con- 
troversial lease and agency contract 
would be settled by a mutual cancella- 
tion clause. 

There would be a government man 
on the board who would direct the 
$10-million gasoline pool to buy up 
distress stocks and maintain the market. 
There might even be a maximum price 
(they talk of 5.4¢ a gallon) and there 
will certainly be more protection for in- 
dependent refiners to guard against the 
bare possibility that the big boys might 
shut off crude supplies for some minor 
infraction of the code. It is expected 
that differentials will be provided to 
permit the sale of unbranded gas at 1¢ 
lower, and the sale of trackage fuel 
(‘tank car to your car”) at 14¢ below 
the big-time dealers. 


Loudest and most imm« 
was the suit against Standa 
New Jersey, aimed at Babe R 
darned good advertising sc! 
Bambino is accused of offe: 
graphed baseballs, fielder’s 
to training camps as premiu 
purchase of Esso gasoline, « 
the code provisions against 

Advertising men, looking « 
ingly at one of the cleverest 
grams to date, think the go 
istrator takes the whole thir 
hard 

Administrator Ickes, turni 
independents, says, “You se 
this very seriously; they don’t 
big for us to handle.” 

Standard of Jersey, lookin, 
shoulder at the half million y 
thusiasts enrolled in the Babe R 
(each of whom was driven 
Esso station to get his book of 
and whose signed coupons 
turned in at Esso stations) say 
regrettable that the governme: 
pretation should lead it to inter! 
the project in which prizes ar 
not as a price concession, Of in 
in connection with sales,” | 
legitimate merchandising prog: 

The Bambino himself, a litt! 


by all the to-do, says, “These } 


lieve in me and in my club and 
to carry this thing along.” Sta 
Jersey and its enterprising 
McCann Erickson, see no reas 
they should drop a good thing 
fight it out if it takes the who 
season. 
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Leaders among 
tailers feel that at the n 
shoul { b« l4¢ 


are bringing 


tail price 
27¢, and 


ir, wherever 


for 
possi ic 
rnmental action on their co 
margins can be « 
believe that 
rease marks the end of the 
irive that the Big-4 (Luckies, Camels 
Chesterfield, Old Gold) have been mak 
ing on the dimies, nickel-a-pack, an 
roll-year-own boosters that, under th 
leadership of the Little-4 (Paul Jones 
Wings, Twenty Grand, White Rolls) 
captured an increasing share of the busi 
mess in 1932 and early 33 (Bu 
Jan11, Feb22, May3’ 33). The generals 
of the Big-4 have obviously been watch 
ing sales and government reports on 
monthly output, getting ready to mov 
for higher prices just as soon as the fig 
ures showed a reversal of trend. Lately 
the figures have encouraged such a mov 
The insiders’ prediction is that a few 
of the cheaper brands will continue to 
take a definite slice of business from the 
Big-4, but that the latter will gain a 


sater pront 
Observers the pr 


con ntfa 


QING ALONG WITH THE PRESIDENT—The chairmen of the important 
ommittees diseuss policies and prospects. Left to right, seated around the table, 
senator Glass, chairman of the Appropriations Committee; Senator Byrnes, 
\udit and Control; Senator Harrison, Finance; Senator Robinson, Democratic 
Inter-Ocean Canal; Senator Pittman, Foreign Relations. 


leader: Senator Gore, 


standing 


Senator Dill, Interstate Commerce; Senator McAdoo, Patents; Senator 
tulkley, Manufactures; Senator Connally, Public Buildings and Grounds 


Cigarettes Turn the Corner 


z-expected boost in wholesale 
prices has materialized. After 
1s at $5.50 a thousand, lowest 
since the World War, dealers 
to pay $6.10. Less their usual 
scounts this comes to slightly 
ll¢ per package of 20 
the announcement of the in- 
is relieved the tension in some 
rters, elsewhere it is considered merely 
runner of another 
prices somewhere within the 
» $7.00 range within the next 


+h 
is 


increase to 


ependent dealers are not parti 


ised. They feel that the manu 
rs are disregarding the “psycho 
relationship between monetary 
1 retail prices and playing di- 
nto the hands of the chains 
gue the cigarette-smoking public 
| idea that a top of 25¢ should 
icks of any of the 4 leading 
Except during the penny- 
lepression era, they say, cigar 
s have been retarded wheneve: 
tion has been cluttered up with 
hange 
to the increase dealers in highly 
ve locations were following the 
vith popular brands at 12¢ a 
for 23¢, although by the time 
vo packs of paper matches were 
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Big-4 brands follow the signs of the times, which point 
away from the nickel and dime competition. 


given away, little gross profit was left 
Those more advantagously located col 
lected 13¢ each or 2 for 25¢ and figured 
that they were doing pretty well. Pay 
ing practically 11¢ a pack at the new 
price, they can’t jack up retail prices to 
give them proportionate margins with 
out breaking through the 25¢ barrier 
and consequently fecl that they must 
slice the profit to keep their customers 
and sales volume. Those in direct com 
petition with chain stores expect to fare 
even worse until enforcement of th 
mark-up provisions of the retail codes 
and the hoped-for approval of th 
tobacco retailers’ code (BW’—Dec23'°33) 
brings them relief 

Retailers in some of the larger 
have still another grievance. Simulta- 
neously with the announcement of the 
increase, the cigarette manufacturers 
shipped important distributors a 2-week 
supply of cigarettes at the old price. A 
few of the distributors split with some 
of their better dealers, giving them a 
l-week supply at the old price while 
others cashed the entire profit, put the 
new prices into effect immediately 
Chain stores,‘ buying direct from tl 
manufacturer, also benefited and, for 
that reason, are continuing the 1l¢ a 
pack price in many stores, thus playing 
havoc with the little fellows 


larger portion of the future increase in 
total cigarette sales. Alarm at the rapid 
ity with which the dimies and nickcl-a 
pack brands were gaining a following 
resulted in the launching of heavy ad 
vertising and promotional campaigns for 
the defending brands and the results of 
these campaigns are expecte 1 to pile up 
as general conditions enable smokers to 
get back to old favorites 
The manufacturers themselves 

very little to say. They have let it be 
known that the present increase ts barely 
sufficient to cover the cost of absorbing 
the processing tax and higher labor costs 
under NRA. This mean that 
they are, for the present, at least, disre 
garding the increases the AAA is mak 


h i\ 


would 


ing in the cost of raw tobacco 


Tobacco Relief 


“Adjustment programs” replace 


night riders in reducing acreage. 


THREADING its way through the laby 
rinth of 25 different kinds of 
which differ themselves as 
widely as peaches differ from wheat 
the AAA has finally seen its way clear 
to organize 11 production programs 
which are expected to add $100 mil- 
the income of the tobacco pro 
Domestic manufacturers have 
itted themselves to pay $40 mil 
lions in the form of higher prices bas 
on marketing agreements They ar 
ilso expected to turn over $20 millions 
to the growers in the form of process 
ing taxes. And will 
tribute $40 millions 

The adjustment programs vary widely 
among different growers, but they hav: 


tobacco 
among 


lions t 
duc crs 


com 
! 


exportcrs con 

















these points in common: (1) Growers 
are offered contracts to reduce produc 
tion; (2) marketing agreements are 
then made with buyers; (3) who also 
are expected to pay processing taxes 
with which benefit payments are to be 
made to producers. 

—— Results 

What has happened to growers of 
flue-cured tobacco is typical of what ts 
expected to happen to all tobacco 
growers. In September, 1933, before 
the adjustment program was under way, 
flue-cured tobacco was selling for about 
lig. The adjustment program sent 
prices up to 16¢. Benefit payments for 
acreage rental and _ stabilization will 
bring the growers’ gross up to about 
17.3¢. Total income for the 1933 flue- 
cured crop, including benefit payments, 
will amount to $119 millions, more than 
24 times the 1932 income. 

In bringing about this price utopia it 
was necessary, through marketing agree- 
ments, to eliminate some of the waste- 
ful practices in the marketing and dis 
tribution of the growers’ product. A 
code of fair competition for tobacco 
warehouses had to be drawn up to pre- 
vent extraction of an _ unreasonable 
warehouse toll from growers. For the 
burley tobacco growers’ prices were 
fixed, by a marketing agreement, at 12¢ 
and it is planned to decrease acreage by 
a third in 1934. Fire-cured tobacco is 
largely on its way out. Exports (200 
million Ib. in 1923) are now less than 
100 million Ib. and domestic consump- 
tion also has declined, hence a 25% 
crop reduction was prescribed. A sales 
decline of 609% in dark air-cured types 
of tobacco in the last 10 years sales 
crop reduction mandatory in this type. 

19 States Were Heard 

As soon as the AAA began to func- 
tion last fall the wail of a million and 
a half tobacco growers distributed in 
19 states began to be sounded on sensi- 
tive ears in Washington 

Prices of tobacco for producers hit an 
all-time low when the 1931 crop 
reached 8.2¢, the weighted average. 
From $286 millions in 1929, the gross 
return to the growers had dropped to 
$105 millions for the 1931 crop. 

The grief of the growers was espe- 
cially poignant when it was pointed out 
to them that the profits of 52 manufac- 
turers in 1932 was $146 millions 
against $76 millions in 1923 and that 
other branches of the tobacco industry 
also showed reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Even before the Adjustment Act was 
passed, certain tobacco growers did 
some fancy adjusting of their own by 
reducing the 2 million acres harvested 
for 1931 to a little over 1.4 million 
acres in 1932. Helped by the weather 
and by indifferent applications of fer- 
tilizer and cultivation, the 1931 pro- 
duction of 1.6 billion Ib. was reduced 
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to 1 billion Ib. in 1932. In consequence, 
the weighted average price of all tobacco 
types rose from 8.2¢ in 1931 to 10.7¢ 
in 1932 

These prices, however, are meaning- 
less because types of tobacco differ 
widely with wide discrepancies in the 
acreage adjustments and in price. 

For example, cigarette types, such as 
flue-cured, rose from 8.9¢ in 1931 to 
11.6¢ in 1932 and air-cured burley to- 
bacco from 8.7¢ to 12.7¢. But the 
story is different when we turn to the 
cigar types of tobacco. The Georgia- 
Florida cigar fillers which were 15¢ in 
1931 sold for 10¢ in 1932. Cigar 


binders in Connecticut 
l4¢ to 10¢, cigar wrap; 
from 50¢ to 35¢. Obvio 
situation, while bad en 
cigarette type producers 
more acute for the pr 
various types of cigar bran 
With brief intervals, w! 
boleth of coope-zation 
throughout the countrysid« 
cent providence provided 
ure, tobacco growers hav 
jected to distress prices beca 
production. At sa that \ 
sion of the buyers. The 
farm medicine is productio 


Commercial Cars 


The truck market is looking up; the automobile maker. 
aim to have or to hold their old competitive position. 
with new models and fighting prices. 


Nor all automotive competition is in 
passenger cars, despite the featuring of 
airflow lines and knee-action wheels. 
Commercial cars and trucks showed a 
gain of 48% in 1933, give promise of 
turther substantial improvement this 
year, indicate a real battle for sales. 

Two years ago, Ford sold 36% of all 
the trucks built, Chevrolet 33%, Dodge 
4%. In the first 11 months of last year, 
Chevrolet advanced to 41%, Dodge to 
10% : Ford’s share was 24%. So Ford, 
determined to regain old leadership, 
has chosen to reduce truck prices $20 to 
$40, despite increased costs. 

The half-ton V-8 chassis is listed at 
$360, the 131-inch truck at $470, the 
157-inch truck at $490. For the first 
time, bumpers are included as standard 
equipment, their cost being absorbed in 
the list price. The 4-cylinder truck is 


sold at $25 to $30 less t! 
but sales are running 3 to 1 
the big motor. 

_ Backing up the price pr 
factory and dealers have start 
tic advertising and merchan 
gram. A direct-mail campai; 
to every truck user in the 
lowed up with personal call 
salesmen. Economy and adapt 
every phase of commercial! 
tion are being stressed. 

One of the features of the 
trucks is a “high-speed axle 
down top speed slightly, but 
yield marked savings in gas 
sumption and tire wear. Anot 
turn-in plan, whereby old e1 
be exchanged for reconditio: 
for $40 

Chevrolet hopes to retain its 
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PREPARING 


THE PEACE PIPE—Instead of 
tobacco men are now smoking the pipe of peace. 
are getting 17.3¢ a pound, or within 
program, the price would have been about 12¢. 


U. 8. Dept J 
taking marketing “holiday: 
Flue-cured tobacco growe™ 
of parity; without the AAA contr 
They will collect $119 million 


90% 
ef 


for the 1933 crop against $48 millions for 1932. 
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1933 


1932 


pe 10 in Commercial Car Registrations 


1931 1930 1929 





(11 months) 
95,995 
57,885 
24,834 

..24,718 


60,729 
66,657 
8,723 
15,676 
6,349 
2,239 
3,183 
2,425 
1,421 
2,138 


Ford 
Dodg« 


International 





160,771 
223,253 
28,559 
31,412 
14,230 
3,586 
13,212 
1,636 
6,819 
6,087 


99,600 
138,854 
13,518 
21,073 
6,919 
2,483 
5,166 
3,495 
2,945 
2,561 


118,253 
197,216 
15,558 
23,703 
9,004 
2,888 
6,427 
1,518 
4,943 
4,395 








3. lines of trucks, a half-ton 
112-inch wheelbase and one- 
f-ton models on 131- and 157- 
elbases. Base prices are $5 to 
her than Ford's. Chevrolet 
ks are designed by truck engi- 

, radical departure from pas- 
design and influence. The 

e embodies greater power, 
id capacity in some models, a 
le number of mechanical re- 


akers 


‘tions 


vrolet as in all trucks for 1934, 
r is considered. Cabs are big- 
looking, seats are deep- 
|, headlights are foot operated, 
wider and better sealed, in- 

t panels are rnore easily read. 
ge, fresh from a year in which it 
mes as many trucks as during 
revious year, has expended $250,- 
enlarging plant facilities for 
1 1 comprehensive line of steel 
truck bodies to be mounted at the fac- 
tory on Dodge chassis. New Dodge truck 
hassis prices are $370 for the half-ton 
for the one-and-a-half-ton 

unit, $845 for the two-ton unit. 

Next to Dodge, biggest gain in 1933 


} 


init, $585 


k sales was shown by Diamond T, 
which concentrates on the truck mar- 
ket. It moved into sixth place from 
ghth in 1932. 
International’s Light Trucks. 
International Harvester, expanding 
sales more than 60% because of busi- 
ness in half-ton units, first introduced 
rly in 1933, moved to fourth place, 
when Dodge took third. Most-of the 
past year, Willys-Overland built the 
issis for International's small com- 
car, but since that company’s 
ties, engines are being made at 
Island, IL, and trucks assembled 
ngheld, O., in Harvester plants. 
ral Motors Truck, selling in 
ibout the same number of units as 
is convinced that many new 
ments and changes in dutomo- 
ign, particularly in heavy-duty 
ure just ahead. It accordingly 
rganized its personnel to allow 





Jlidays.” 
grower: 
contr 


million 
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leading executives to spend much of 
their time in the field contacting oper- 
ators and studying their problems, 
watching closely the trends. 

The Big Four of the truck world 
Chevrolet, Ford, Dodge and Interna- 
tional—sold 88% of the industry's out- 
put in 1933, as against 83% the previ 
ous year. These manufacturers, with 
the exception of International, are pri- 
marily passenger car builders, have 
made this advance at the expense of 
exclusive truck makers. 

Light Loads Lead 

Sales are still moving toward light 
trucks. Preliminary figures for 1933 
show that almost 939% of all trucks sold 
were of 1}-ton capacity or less, com- 
pared with 92% in 1932, that a slight 
gain in percentage was made in 2- and 
3-ton trucks, that a loss of over 1% 
occurred in heavier trucks. 

The light delivery truck is still the 
prize winner. In 1929 about 17% of 
all trucks produced weré three-fourth 
ton or less, in 1930 the figure had risen 
to 24%, in 1931 to 25.2%, in 1932 
to 32.39%. Last year the percentage 
was still higher. 

Seeing the sales drift in the direction 
of small units, truck builders who have 
specialized on large units have recently 
introduced new small models. Diamond 
T put out a 14-ton truck priced at $595, 
Stewart added 3 models in 1-ton, 14- 
ton, and 2-ton jobs. Federal has a 14- 
ton truck at $695. Reo has been spe- 
cializing in a 1}-ton Speed Wagon at 
$595 with a 2-speed rear axle. 

Government purchases have swelled 
truck sales volume in recent months, 
and orders placed by CCC, CWA, and 
PWA in the coming months will bring 
out warm competitive bidding. But 
after all, it is retail business and indus- 
try upon which the truck people must 
lean for their chief support. Last year, 
the government bought 25,000 of total 
sales of 363,000 trucks. 

Truck makers predict no definite fig- 
ures for 1934, but can cite facts and 
figures to support their optimism. On 


1930, there wer 


mmercial vehicles registered in th 
l »>.; on Dec. 
declined to an 

411,019 units had disappeared from the 


Moreover, 70° 


31, 1933, the vure had 
estimated 3,075,000. So 
highways of the trucks 
in use are more than 5 years old. Many 
of them, even large fleets, are being r 
beyond the point they 
operated economically 

Chevrolet, Ford, and Dodge started 
competitive race in body types, but 
stopped short in their tracks a year ago 
when they realized they could not eco 
nomically produce 57 truck varicties in 
Some slow 
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where can D 


their own shops of the 
moving lines cost more to sell than th 
retail price. 

Cutting Down Competition 

The result: manufacturers have quietly 
cut in half the number of standard units 
concentrated production in their own 
plants on those types with sufficient 
volume to get costs down to a reason 
able level. Other still can be 
bought, but they are built on order in 
Some truck 


models 


outside shops, cost morc 
( ompanic Ss made arrangceme nts with in 
dependent body shops to sup] ly ther 
work on a semi-production basis, a lit 
saver to small body shops 
about the country which had had ex 
tremely slim pickings 

Commercial 
becoming 1 


numerous 


| 
heavy truck 


styl 


Car, even 


owners arf&c nore con 


scious all the time. Factories are satisfy 
ing the urge for dash and decoration 
Diamond T is putting plenty of chro 
mium plating on the front of its heavy 
trucks to give them a slecker look, has 
pioneered a streamlined job 

Real merchandising is just as essen 
tial in selling trucks as in selling pas 
senger cars. Reo, for example, has de 
veloped its “ability rating plan” and its 
“truck performance slide rule” which 
help salesmen to sell Reo Speed Wagons 
more intelligently. The slide rule, of 
convenient pocket size, has load pulling 
and grade climbing determinations 
printed in black on one side, speed cal 
culations in red on the other side. 


TVA Fertilizer 


“Demonstration” of fertilizer pro- 
duction at Muscle Shoals looks 
like big-time competition to the 
commercial industry. 


GOVERNMENT erection at Muscle 
Shoals of a fertilizer plant presages 
direct competition with industry. Foun- 
dations for this plant, being built by 
Tennessee Valley Authority, were started 
in mid-January by Stone & Webster. 
Completion is expected July 1. 

This “demonstration” plant will treat 
Tennessee and Alabama phosphate rock 
for manufacture of phosphoric acid and 
phosphatic fertilizers. Two of the elec- 
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tric furnaces designed for carbide manu- 
facture in Nitrate Plant No. 2 are to be 
rebuilt for this purpose. Later a blast 
furnace will be built. 

No announcement of capacities has 
been made. Estimates indicate 100 tons 
a day of phosphoric acid as the mini- 
mum which can produce the commer- 
cial-scale demonstration desired by TVA. 
This is equivalent to 600 tons per day 
of commercial-grade fertilizer, a good- 
sized commercial enterprise. The fer- 
tilizer industry spokesmen say ‘“This vio 
lates promises to us by the President 
who pledged operations on experimental 
scale only.’" Opposition of National 
Fertilizer Association to plant plans is 
expected, has not yet developed openly 

May Make Ammonia 

Nitrate Plant No. 2, originally built 
for war production of ammonia and 
nitrate explosives, may be used to make 
the requisite ammonia to go with the 
phospate into the promised concentrated 
and complete fertilizers. An alternativ 
is purchase of ammonia, Commercial 
producers of ammonia would like to 
supply TVA, if prices are not too low 
Potash will undoubtedly be purchased 

Ultimate products will be complete 
and concentrated fertilizers. Preferred 
customers are to be farmer cooperatives, 
buying for use of members. Large quan 
tities will also be used by TVA itself 

No announcement regarding commer- 
cial marketing has been made. Fertil- 
izer industry executives forecast difhcul 
ties in marketing concentrated goods 
They insist that buyers’ psychology still 
Opposes this 


NUMBER PLEASER—The old Bates Telephone Index hit a sales ceiling, never 
Its sharp-cornered metal case cramped its style and 
Norman Bel Geddes gave it molded cases of lustrous 


crashed the home market. 
scratched its users’ hands. 


X-Raying the Consumer 


Gimbel’s, which makes so much of truth, tries to fing j), 


truth about 1934. buying. 


A stupy of 1934 consumer require- 
ments, sponsored by Gimbel Brothers 
department stores at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee, has 
supplied interesting information on the 
present public attitude toward buying 
in general and specific merchandise, 
brands, price lines, and quality prefer- 
ences in particular. 

Under the guidance of J. David 
Houser and Associates, 40,000-odd 
householders in the four trading areas 
were visited by expert interviewers and 
invited to give their opinions and an- 
swers to a series of carefully prepared 
questions. Of those questioned, 95% 
responded gladly, thought it an excellent 
idea to find out what was wanted; 5% 
were skeptical, suspicicus, thought there 
was some trick or new sales scheme con- 
nected with it. The questions asked 
covered not only a wide range of mer- 
chandise but features peculiar to a cer- 
tain brand or price range 

The tabulated reveal defi- 
nitely a greatly increased latent demand, 
a desire for merchandise of the better 
quality in the medium and lower price 
ranges, and on some lines surprising 
variance in the preferences 

For instance, in New York only 27% 
were looking for figured rugs while 
wanted Pittsburgh and 


answers 


52% orientals 


\ 


Bakelite for office use, of colorful Plaskon for home use. 
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Philadelphia practically r 
percentages, while in Mil! 
favored the figured and on 
for orientals. Similarly 
were recorded in connectio: 
tised brands of bed sheets 
No. 1 showed Milwaukee 
hold with 679% preference 
sharply to 12%, 99%, and 
tively in New York, Pitt 
Philadelphia. However, B 
stood 72% in Pittsburgh, 
delphia, 10% New York, ar 
Milwaukee. Contrasting wit 
ceptional fluctuations on s! 
000 householders displayed 
nimity of attitude toward 
branded towels in that th 
for Cannon towels held wit! 
range of 75% in New York 
Philadelphia. 

Questions inviting son 
ments as to seven specified ar 
purchased during January br 
to 49% of affirmative ans\ 
four cities, while in connecti 
much heralded revival of | 
making 559% of the New Yi 
fessed that they never mad 
dresses, which percentage dri 
ing westward, to 49% in P 
40% in Pittsburgh, 369% in M 

Even in the high-living 
area 60% of those int 
pressed themselves in favor of 
suits for men; that percenta 
going west, to 67% in Pi 
74% in Pittsburgh, 789% in 

Buyers and merchandise 
the stores sponsoring the 
profiting handsomely from t 
questions asked in connectic 
cific items and price lines 
ture buyers, for instance, kn 
nut is preferred for bedro 
and dining-room, although 
runs a close second in the | 
group, while the golden oak 
tered, oak so very popular i: 
‘90's and early years of this 
hardly in the running. Glov 
slip-on and no-button patter: 
ferred by 81%. Those rea 
crepe underwear expected to 
$1.85 to $2.10 for a satisfact 
ment, and confessed that they 
excecdingly suspicious of 4 
something “just as good” wer 
at $1.35 or even less 

While no official figures at 
Gimbel’s ability to offer met 
closely in line with the prefercr 
price ranges revealed has broug 
tacular increases ] 


\f 


in some «a 
and a decided jump in total v: 
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Padded Paws 


The cat comes and goes so easily, so quietly, 
we are hardly aware of his movements. 
His padded paws are a symbol of his silence 


AN ELEVATOR, we think, should go about its 
business with this same silent ease, and the Otis 
Maintenance Service brings out this quality to 
perfection. 

Otis Maintenance brings elevators under the 
eye of the organization that makes elevators — 


under the surveillance of specialists who know 
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elevators from A to Z. These specialists strive 
to eliminate trouble rather than to correct it — 
they see trouble before it is trouble at all. 

It is the purpose of Otis Maintenance to 
prevent shut-downs and “off” days in service. 
To relieve you of elevator worries. To give 
elevator passengers that maximum of service 
and comfort that is built into an Otis elevator. 
To do these things at a reasonable, flat monthly 
rate. For details, telephone your local Otis office. 
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Rockefellers Sued 


August Heckscher asks $10 millions damages, alleging 
that Rockefeller Center has lured his tenants with de- 
vices not to be endured just because they are common. 


WHEN business rivalry comes in through 
the door, love between philanthropists 
is apt to fly out through the cashier's 
window. August Heckscher, 85-year- 
old, German-born real estate magnate, 
has deserved well of New York because 
of his public benefactions. Doubtless he 
has been assailed by pangs of generous 
jealousy at the imperial outpourings of 
the philanthropic Rockefellers 

But John D. Rockefeller, Jr., entered 
the real estate ficld. He did not come 
quietly or with humility, but with a 
Caesarian magnificence that shook values 
throughout the city. His $250-million 
Rockefeller Center covering 3 blocks in 
the heart of Manhattan is the most 
dramatic business development the city 
has ever seen. In its middle rises the 
knife-like blade of a 70-story building 
This with smaller flanking structures was 
opened for occupancy last year. Tenant 
lures that have always proved effective 
in New York and elsewhere were em 
ployed to rent space. Most landlords 
watched vans moving Rockefellerward 
with philosophical shrugs 





ESTATE; 


“PHILANTHROPY, REAL 
August Heckscher, left, thinks philanthropy is all very well in its place, but 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. right, should not be so philanthropic to prospective 
tenants for his real estate developments. 
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REAL 


Not so old Mr. Heckscher. He got 
madder and madder as he noted the 
depopulation of his floors. Last week 


he sued for $10 millions damages, alleg- 
ing monopoly, unfair practices, and a 
raft of other things. The action reaches 
even unto the second and third genera- 
tions; not only John D., Jr., but his son, 
Nelson, is named. Other defendants in- 
clude Winthrop W. Aldrich, head of 
Chase National Bank and brother-in-law 
of the second John D., associates, and 
companies interested in the project. 
Real-estaters generally were astonished 
by the suit. They say, “Maybe the 
Rockefeller agents didn’t use strictly 
Baptist devices to entice lessees. Tenants 
are few and times with us are still hard. 
Certain refined forms of body-snatchery 
have been developed by which space can 
be rented. If the Heckscher folk have 
eschewed these strategems they are about 
the only ones who have. Everyone ad- 
mits that Mr. Heckscher is one of the 
nost ethical landlords in the business 
He probably got his dander up and 
couldn't be headed off. Old gentlemen 





nal * 


Internat 


ESTATE PHILANTHROPY”— 


like that are often hard 
It will be easy to prove that 
practices are common to t!} 
from that—how would y 
the Rockefeller legal 
Rockefeller bank roll in sy 
Specific Complai: 
Specifically the court is 
strain Rockefeller Center f; 
practices: (1) from uw 
threats, agreements, prot 
inducements to lure Hecks 
(2) from paying mor 
valuable things’ to caus: 
tions; (3) from 
tenants or making credits t 
chase of space in Rocket 
(4) for quoting prices | 
sary for the payment of ¢ 
and operation cost on defe1 
erty; (5) from offering s; H 
scher buildings, taken over 
leases, at less than taxes 
operation cost of such | 
from participating in ar 
tices to induce Heckscher 
leave. 
Further, the bonded war 
lege obtained by Rockefeller 
special act of Congress is 
Center becomes 


assumir 


a “moder 


stein” (the lawyers meant 
stein monster), stepping 
door of special privilege into t 
of destructive competition 
tiff charges that while the A 
tended to allow the 
ples for publi 
privilege is advertised as all 
flung merchandizing” wit! 
quirement of capital with \ 
duty. This also is 
from Heckscher properties. (Of 
many iunporting firms ar R 
feller’s British and Frencl 
which front Fifth Avenue.) 
Acres and Acres of Space 
There was an epidemic of 5 


free im) 


} ! 
exnhipitior 


" 
alleged to « 


fevers among landlords of the Gr 
Central Zone when the | 


Rockefeller Center was anno 
rentals succumbed to the creeping | 
sis of the slump, the number 
office buildings increased. Th 
industry was traveling with su 

tum that it ran for 4 years after 
big bust. Financing had previ 
completed, contracts had been 
scrapers went up while everything 
went down. In 1930, New 
luctantly acquired 17 new of 
ings with 6,299,000 rentab! 
feet. And 1931 was worse: t 

»5 new buildings. One 
story Empire State, whose 
square feet boosted the year's 
7,630,000. In 1932, only 
square feet were added, but 


Rockefeller Center came along 


was 


2,285,000. Thus during 4 black 5 


re] 


when companies died like Flitt 
total of over 17 million s 
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He cut the Belt to pieces before our 
very eyes, and this is what he said: 





) BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the 


Makers of GOODYEAR TIRES 


THE 


GREATEST 


H' is an eminent engineer, and an eminently 
practical one, too. 


His projects, and the installations which he has 
supervised, are conceded to be the models for the 
entire industry in which he works. 


Talking about conveyor belts, he reached into a 
drawer, took out an old section of Goodyear Belt 
that had carried 24,000,000 tons, and with his 
strong-jawed pliers and might and main (and the 
aid of a couple of bystanders) tore its plies apart. 


You could see and feel and hear the friction rubber 
between those cotton cord plies holding fast and 
stretching and finally giving way. He tossed the 
torn belt section onto the desk, saying: 


“| would rather have 
this old belt right now 
than many a new one 


“THAT'S what you ought to tell the world about 
Goodyear Belts! Goodyear knows how to send the 
friction through the fabric so that every individual 
thread of every cord is impregnated with rubber, so 
that the carcass never separates and every indi- 
vidual cord carries its full share of the load. 


“This section is from a Goodyear Conveyor Belt 
that has seen seven years of service and carried 
24,000,000 tons. Right now it is as good today as 
many a new belt of ordinary construction, and I'd 
rather have it.” 


Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods are accur- 
ately specified to the job by the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. They do better work, save money, 
make money for their users. Why not talk with 
the G.T. M.? Communicate with Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 




















(390 acres) of new office space was 
added to the city’s surplus, 

The entire choice office space of the 
city is now about 534 million square 
fect. Recent months have seen the first 
improvement in rentals for almost 3 
years. The lift can be measured with an 
eyelash; vacant space has declined since 
last May by about four-fifths of 1% 
(Loft rentals have done better with a 
10% increase since April ) Consider 
ing the figures, one is amazed that rents 
haven't receded more sharply. Choice 
rentals have dropped about 509% from 
the $7.50 a square foot top of 1929 
That goes for the high-toned zones of 
the Grand Central and Wall Street. In 
between are unhappy relics begging 
for tenants at 75¢ a foot and not getting 
them. Many buildings have been razed 
to the bare lot to es ape taxes. 

The Gritty Facts 

Here are the gritty truths of the situa 
tion: 

There are few new tenants. Remain- 
ing are strong, war-scarred, veteran com 
panies. The eyes of their executives are 
pecled for possible reductions in fitted 
expenses. Rent is an inviting target 
Inevitably landlords engaged in a body- 
snatching contest with each other. 

But most tenants still had time to run 
“All right,” said the hard- 
We'll take over the 
Here is a bad 


on leases. 
driving salesman, 
remainder of your lease.” 
example of how it works: 

The National Widget Works has 
1,000 feet in the Grand Central zone 
for which it pays the QRS Building 
$3,000 annually. The ABC Building on 
Fourth Ave. obtains the tenant with an 
offer of $1,000 annually. It’s an old 
debt clear, and can stand the 
gaff. But it assumes the old lease on 
which it must pay the QRS property 
$3,000 for the remaining year. Any 
thing the new landlord can get for this 
is So much velvet, so it peddles the space. 
Finally he rents the vacant footage in 
the QRS for $1.25. Now, other tenants 
in the property are still paying $3 a foot 
When they learn that newcomers ar 
getting space for $1.25 there is hell t 
pay generally. The QRS landlord may 
have to cut to keep others from flight to 
cheaper space. It is estimated that the 
cflort necessary to displac e 50,000 square 
feet of tenancy will disrupt the rates of 
1 million feet in the same district. 

Net Result, Red Ink 

Funny things happen. One company 
owned 2 buildings on Opposite corners. 
No. 1 was 85% occupied, No. 2 was 
10% occupied. Executives pondered 
this situation and finally, through 
champed cigars, ordered the agent of 
No. 2 to go out and get more tenants. 
His hirelings forthwith swarmed across 
the street and poisoned the tenants of 
building No. 1. Result was a general 
moving from that to building No. 2. 
The net result was: (a) building No. 2 


structurc 
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AIR MAIL HEARING 


85% occupied; (6) building No. 1 
40% occupied; (¢) landlord out special 
inducements such as free moving and 
partition changes; (4) lower total 
rentals of the 2 properties because a re 
duction per foot was the first require- 
ment set by tenants before the shift 

To complicate matters, there are 
droves of independent brokers who start 
rumors to blast loose space renters and 
earn commissions. Two years ago the 
New York Real Estate Board tried to 
get operators together in order to stop 
abuses. Along came the NRA and they 
now hope for relicf through the Real 
Estate Code which is in the works. Mr. 
Heckscher was yearning in this direc- 
tion but got tired waiting when tenants 
continued their hegira to Rockefeller 
Center. The straw that broke his pa- 
tience was the loss of a big tenant, Uni- 
versal Pictures, to the Rockefeller de 
velopment. Rockefeller Foundation 
groups, which have tenanted another 
Heckscher property, also are moving 
into the family Center. 

Turning on the Heat 

This last shift discloses another 
method of gaining leases when a project 
is financed by a large organization with 
wide sentimental and actual influence. 
Mr. Chrysler brought as much legitimate 
pressure as he could to get companies 
into his spiked tower and so did the 
duPonts with the Empire State. The 
Rockefellers, being farther-flung than 
any of them, can cite more different 
kinds of compelling arguments than 
their rivals. Only Heckscher makes the 
charge of bad ethics. Many of the 
Rockefeller leases were just good hoss 
trading. Westinghouse, for instance, 


came in as a result of getting an elevator 
contract. There was certainly no objec- 
tion to Standard of New Jersey shifting 
from 26 Broadway. 

Consensus seems to be that Rockefeller 


While flight 


commanders of the aviati: 
watched the air races at Miami, Senator Black (right, standing) led 
expedition in Washington, investigating ‘air mail costs and contract 


brought together a band of 
active young business getter 
the old tricks with unusual 
petitors admire while they s 
in the Center tower are ni 
720. Mr. Alfred Emanuel S 
ing northward from his per 
Empire State, claims only 
Some think it might h 
under every third real estate 
executive of Rockefeller Cer 
that these active gentlemen a: 
source of trouble. 
Oh, Those Brokers! 
This executive says, “A 
credited broker came to us 
perfunctory letter. Apparent! 
this to argue that he was 
Anyhow he began making th 
tastic promises. He told or 
we would give him free rent 
Another was baited with a « 
sands in his rent, which the 
to beat his landlord down to t 
As soon as we heard of thes 
notified this broker he could 
act for us 
It is the swarms of brokers 
given the impression that R 
Center has a huge staff of 
working. The fact is we hav 
men and 3 executives in tl 
department 
solicited tenants by mail, or 
other buildings to interest te: 
every case where we have spa 
properties left on our hands 
sult of acquiring a tenant we 
owner of that property to fix t 
which we can sublet it. We 
noyed by the charge of bad eth 
‘But aren't you worried by 
scher suit?” 
He smiled. 


papers 
Rivera’s murals.” 
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We have never ac 


“It’s good ad) 
We haven't been on the first pas 
since that row overt 












New Products 


New things, mew ideas, new de- 
new packages, new manu- 
and marketing methods. 


signs. 
facturing 
rivers, especially on delivery 

prone to leave their 

Fleet owners, who 

y gallon of will wel 

\cro-Bus Setstop, which shuts 


engines 
must 
Ras, 
vine after three minutes ot 
lling up the parking brake 
ing. Made by General Auto 
New York 


hone company now provides 
e Telephone Service,” by 
| associates may talk 
ver in the same or different 
ofices. You can talk from 
ephone to as many as three 
nes on your switchboard; to 
as nine other phones anywhere 
the “Conference Opec rator.”” A 
iker permits others to hear what 
both parties have to say. Small 
n charge, low monthly rental 


business 


re plenty of pre-cooked break- 
Hot break- 


s for serving cold. 


ds have had their cooking time | 


still need a few minutes boil 
Quaker Oats has just patented a 
h pre-cooks any cereal grain 
corn, barley, rice—so that it 


ly hot water or hot milk to be 


ss whl 


; ery 
» SCTVE 


kers of Rumford Baking Powder 
ned the rush to ready-prepared 
Theirs needs only milk or water 

biscuits, 


wafties, pancakes, 


breads. Called, approp iately, | 


sAll.’ 
Bates Telephone Index, that 
gadget which made finding a 
er a matter of spinning a knob, 
like hot cakes in the beginning, 
to drop off alarmingly later. Nor 
1 Bel Geddes took it in hand, gave 
lease of life with a 
case handsome enough to stand 
ny executive’s—or debutante’s 
(See photograph, this issue.) 


ne 


new molded 


i years, Point Loma Tuna Packers | 


ty Brand) have been packing the 


ome tuna in aluminum ans, 


ening them up at varying intervals to 
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yw things were going Appat 

y went very well. Luxury 
una is now on sale on 
with the aluminum can featured 
or-saver and for re-use as jelly 
ice-box dish. The aluminum 
st 15% more, but save lacquer 
1 4 Ib. per case in shipping 

The grid bottom keeps the oil 
stributed, additional 
tion. 


both 


serves as 
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CRUISING CUNARD 


From sunny decks to exotic scenes... 
such is winter cruising. But to cruise 
Cunard is something more... here is an 
enchanted life, luxurious and smoothly 
served, abounding in sports, entertain- 
ment, rest. . . with far-off ports as 
glamorous interludes! 

Give yourself a week or two or four 
of such living, this winter... a cruise 
under Cunard’s world-renowned 
management. 


AQUITANIA ...to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. Jan. 3] and 
Mar. 7.33 days in the newly remodeled 
Aquitania;toMadeira,Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Nice, Haifa and Port Said for the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Rhodes, Constantin- 
ople, Athens, Naples! Rates $495 up, 
First Class; $265 up, Tourist. Apply to 
Raymond-Whitcomb, 67() Fifth Ave.. 


See your local agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, 


CUNARD 


VA 


New Y ork, or Cunard Line, 25 Broad- 
way, New Y ork, or your low al age nt 


MAURETANIA ... to the West 
Indies and South America. 
The White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
only possible in the famed Mauretania 
5300 miles in 12 days. 5 foreign coun 
tries: Port of Spain, Trinidad; LaGuaira, 
Venezuela: Willemstad, Curacao: Colon, 
and a240 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands! From New Yorl 
Jan. 27. Feb. 10 and 24, Mar. 10. and 


24, ipr. 7. $170 up. 


Panama; Nassau, Bahamas . 


BERENGARIA .. . Lincoln's 
Birthday Week-end Cruise to 
Bermuda. from New York Friday, 
February 9, midnight; return Tuesday 


in time for business. $55 up. 


First Class Service throughout on West 
Tr dies cri 


1ses 


no passpe rts req sired 


Ven Yori, 


but ® 























NRA Begins to Mop Up 


Recovery policy has been to get the codes in, polish and 


fit them together later. 


Four types of criticism have 


resulted, have been expected, are now getting action. 


WITH 206 codes approved and 360 more 
heard in the 7 months since that hot 
June night when President Roosevelt 
set his signature to the Recovery Bill, 
NRA has reached the critical point at 
which its emphasis shifts from code 
production to code refinement. Revisory 
sessions are beginning to bulk large in 
the program. This is according to plan 
and not indicative of a weakness in the 
plan. 

There were 2 ways to go about NRA’s 
job. One was to precede definite re- 
covery action by a slow academic study 
of all the complications and contin- 
gencies to be met in code-drafting, 
punctuated by expert testimony and ori- 
ented to the long-term effects of those 
changes in economic balance that would 
inevitably result from the new recovery 
set-up. 

The other was to get the codes in, 
meeting the unemployment situation 
after some fashion, cleaning up the 
worst of the economic abuses, putting 
first things first, letting the minor mal- 
adjustments fall where they might, and 
dealing with the long-term effects as 
they became evident. 

Neither course would escape criti- 
cism but in the second it was evident 
that large numbers of the potential 
critics would have already been com- 
mitted to the new deal before their 
criticism became vocal. NRA would 
have a record of achievement to balance 
against charges of bungling. There 
might be a demand for improvement 
but not a cry for scrapping. 

Can Show Results 

The second course has been followed 
and the results have been as expected. 
There has been plenty of grousing 
against NRA codes and NRA regula- 
tions but it has sounded feeble beside 
the testimony that jobs have been in- 
creased, that destructive competition has 
been checked, that industry has been 
given a real opportunity for self-gov- 
ernment. 

Now, according to plan, NRA stops 
to take stock of its shortcomings, to 
deal with the complaints. The work of 
refinement begins. 

Four main types of complaints con- 
front General Johnson and his cohorts 
at this juncture. Most obvious is the 
outcry that code regulations are not 
getting compliance and are not being 
enforced upon recalcitrants. This is be 
ing met by a compliance program, de 
layed until NRA had the experience on 
which to base it and now practically 
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completed. Most important feature of 
the compliance machinery is the Code 
Authority set up in each code. 

Another common complaint centers 
on the problem of price control which 
has dogged NRA since the beginning. 
In increasing labor costs, the recovery 
plan was expected to raise prices, though 
much of the cost increase was theoreti- 
cally to be covered by the profits of 
larger volume resulting from the gen- 
eral uplift in buying power. In the 
result, say critics, some manufacturers 
haven't waited for volume, have started 
out with price boosts; some have boosted 


more than any labor ir 
justify; some have been al! 
away with" unwarranted 
in their codes. 
Third complainant is lat 
hour and wage limits fix 
calling for shorter work-w 
that minimum wages shou! 
only at the unskilled botto: 
way up the scale of jobs, 
in some instances minimu: 
taken as maximums. EF; 
also challenging wage sett! 
ticularly those on a territ 
claiming that they are han 
competition with manufact 
sections. This type of co 
been heard especially in the 
Finally, codes rushed thr 
all eyes on the industry dirc 
have inevitably been left 
edges that cut into other < 
jigsaw puzzle must now | 
gether. 


Price Hearing Probes a Sore Spot 


For Which a Remedy 


PRICE-FIXING has been—and still is— 
one of the major unsolved issues at 
NRA. A hearing on profiteering due to 
allegedly unjustified price increases on 
the excuse of codes was held in Wash- 
ington last week, produced a few ex- 
plicit cases, will be followed up by a 
complete report and comments thereon 
by the deputies who handled the 28 
codes under which the alleged price in- 
creases were made. 

The defense is, in most cases, the 
previous distress prices. For instance, 
to the charge that cotton hose have been 
put up 60%, the industry code leaders 
replied that they were surprised it was 
not more 

However, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace states categorically in his an- 
nual report, that “it would be wrong 
to attribute the whole advance in non- 
agricultural prices to the intended and 
legitimate influence of industrial codes + 
under the National Recovery Act.” And 
the Consumers’ Guide, hard-boiled 
semi-monthly issued by the Consumers’ 
Counsel of AAA, cites chapter and 
verse showing that price increases 
“caused by the recovery plans” amounted 
to only 15% of the 144% boost on 
wall switches, only 41% of that on 
galvanized pails, and so on up the line 
until work shoes were justifiedly upped 
929% of the increase paid by the farmer 
who bought them, the other 8% being 
gathered en route. 

However, the essential point that is 
bothering NRA today is how to get 
around the price-fxing problem. As 
Donald R. Richberg, counsel for NRA, 
stated at the price hearing, the law 
“does not authorize such price- 


Must Be Found 


fixing by combinations of pr 
sellers as will . . . permit n 
He admitted that the dividir 
tween practices permissible ar 
missible under the codes 
easy to draw.” The whole 
price-fixing in codes, by 
means, is very much in the bal 
government has eased up cor 
in its drive for higher prices 
recognizing in the recent conter 
the defenders of the farmer 
that volume of farm products 
is created not by higher pri 
fat pay envelopes, which are 1 
sarily the same. 

NRA has allowed a wide \ 
pricing arrangements to go int 
varying from the out-and-out 


fixing in the cleaners’ and dyers 


which came to early grief and 
rankling in some quarters, to th 
lent “open price associations 
protection for the consumer 1s 


in the filing and publication o! 


so that all may know them—an: 
if one manufacturer can sell 


loss at a low price, the others may 


that price, even at a loss. The 


price association” idea was regard 
first at NRA as a panacea, but 


not worked perfectly, especially 


case of industries with a few pr 


units and standard products 1 


producers by the “open pri 
nouncement of one dominatii 
ducer. Experience with steel rai 
has been cited. 


But, of the 3 methods of hand! 


price problem—letting it tak« 


itself, patching up the price st 
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the awe can be absolutely fixed tor 
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mressure bursts it, and setting 
principles the third is begin- 
look like the final answer. 


Revisions on Hours and Wages Are 


Meanwhile, there-are over 200 codes 
approved, and about 50 kinds of price 


maintenance machinery ! 





Part of the Adjustment Program 


stion of hours of work in 

an industry is still a tremendous 

at NRA. General Johnson has 

ently said that he felt that “‘event- 

this whole country has got to go 

‘ter work week,’’—and he was 

in connection with his recent 

a 40-hour week to the auto- 

industry which had previously 

35-hour week. He felt that any 

luction of hours would have to be in 

ts of 8 hours, for the benefit of the 

ous process industries 

1 if he meant 32 hours instead 

traditional 30, he declined to say, 

did point out the difficulties 

xediate adoption of a shorter 

eck, saying that “there are a lot 

e companies which have ex- 

their working capital and their 

s and can't borrow money; you 
consider that condition of 

or you will get kick-backs 

vtcies and all that sort of thing 
“will practically nullify all ot 


in 


your efforts.” A glimpse of the real- 
istic attitude that animates NRA in 
many of the major issues before it. 

The problem of varying scales of 
wages for the different skilled types of | 
labor within cach induscry is still un 
solved. NRA attorneys have firmly 
stated that this is not the intent of the 
law, which specifically provides that 
minimum wages only shall be fixed in 
the codes. But labor is not through 
The construction code was held up by 
the President pending a settlement of 
that issue when union labor took it to 
the White House after having been 
overruled in NRA. And there is no 
doubt but that if the NIRA is reopened 
for amendment by ¢ ongress, one of the 
surest amendments will be that provid 
ing for detailed wage s in the 
codes. Unless labor organizers give | 
heed to the cynical observation that, if 
this is written into the code, the workers’ 
need for labor unions might seem much | 
less than it does now. 


ales 


Inter-industry Conflicts Have 
Been Stirred Up by Codification 


NDUSTRY conflicts under the 
ve begun to stir some trouble at 
The most intransigeant is in the 
id energy field. To cope with it, 
1as proposed a fuel and energy 
its first job the tangle of inter- 
dustry competition. How sound this 
lan will appear to the economists and 
business generally remains to be seen 
ic in the "90's restricting the com- 
petition of “horseless carriages’ out of 
respect to the powerful and soundly 
established buggy trade would have had 
Limitation of natural 
gas pipelines and controlling of hydro- 
electric technical developments may be- 
long in the same class. 
There is no doubt, however, but that 
r-industry competition will have to 
more attention than it has had in 
for new and artificial advan- 
tages are being given to more than one 
industry in codes already in operation, 
nd are threatened in many more. It 
ias been brought violently into the fore- 
1 in the series of codes dealing 
itilities in the electric, natural and 
| gas fields now being whipped 
ipe to be added to the fully oper- 
petroleum code. Another example 
thout its significance to other in 
s is the wreck of the original 


jus effects. 
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milk marketing agreements at AAA be- 
cause they forced more and more milk 
into the butter, and dried and 
condensed milk fields, and created rui 
nous prices for those products. AAA ts 
busy correcting that anomaly 

Retailers were early to recognize the 
far-reaching effects of codes on indus 
tries outside their immediate 
The National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation has established a Retailers’ Pro- 
tective Committee whose duty is to scru 
tinize all proposed or approved codes 
for objectionable provisions. In its first 
brief filed with NRA, tl committee 
protested against the inclusion of pro- 
visions for quantity discounts, price fix 
ing, advertising allowances, or consign 
ments in the code of any manufacturing 
group. 

In the various industries supplying 
basic building materials strong signs of | 
inter-industry conflict are in evidence as | 
the result of variations in minimum | 
hour and wage schedules, blamed for 
giving some an unfair advantage over 
the manufacturers of competing prod- 
ucts. Similarly much difficulty has been 
experienced in coordinating the 40-odd 
machinery groups that low-w ag 
codes will not come into direct competi 
tion with higher-wage ones. 
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This operator is equipped to give 
a good account of himself and his ma- 
chine—in volume of work, in quality 
of work, in economy of production, 


He has at his command every ma- 
chine speed he needs, instantly ‘made 
available through the REEVES Vari- 
able Speed Transmission. For every 
varying production requirement, he ad- 
justs to the proper machine speed. It 
becomes “second nature” to use the 
right speed. Contrast this with a ma- 
chine limited to a fixed, inflexible 
speed. Too slow for some operations— 
too fast for others. 

Apply the REEVES to your _ 
duction machines—and get immediate 
and substantial cost reductions. The 
REEVES is industry's proved unit for 
in finite speed adjustability. Easily 
and inexpensively applied to any & 
driven production machine. 


FREE to plant ex- 
ecutives this 
valuable book 

f lern 


Describes 
and pictu 
variavie 
ont used 
over 16, 
plants 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


fy of your Haid 


Send, without obligation, « 
1 Control 


book of Variab! ne) 
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NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to Jan. 8 





173. Smelting and Kefining of Secondary 
Metals into Brass and Bronze Alloys 
in Ingot Form 

By Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Insticute. Max- 

imum Hours: 40 a week with a tolerance of 6 
weeks at 48 hours in any 6-month period. 
Minimum Wages: 35c. an hour; office workers, 
$15 a week. Women get ual pay for equal 
work. Provides for equitable adjustments and 
maintenance of pre-code differentials; prohibits 
reclassification, Other Important Provisions: 
Creates Code Authority. Provides for the filing 
of price lists and prohibits sales below cost as 
determined by uniform cost accounting system; 
raw materials to be figured at replacement costs 
as of date of sale. Provides for publication of 
terms of sale and prohibits discrimination be- 
tween customers excepting differences based upon 
quantity. Lists among unfair trade practices 
rebates and secret allowances, storage of products 
with customers, consignments, false or misleading 
advertising, guarantees against price decline. 


174. Rubber Tire Manufacturing Industry 
By Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
Maximum Hours: Factory employees, 36 a week, 
averaged over calendar year; office workers, 40 a 
week averaged over monthly periods. Minimum 
Wages: 40c. an hour unless lower July 15, 1929; 
absolute minimum, 35c. an hour. Salaried em- 
ployees, $12-$15 a week, graded according to 
population. Women get ual pay for equal 
work. Provides for equitable adjustment; pro- 
hibits reclassification. Other Important Provisions: 
Calls for Code Authority. Authority to develop 
plan of cost control on which to base a market 
stabilization = as part of code. Prohibits 
inaccurate advertising, rebates, special services, 
gratuities, false invoices. Provides for marking 
pneumatic tires with number of cord plies built 
into casing from bead to bead. Prohibits desig- 
nating breaker strips as plies. Provides for filin 
of consumers’, wholesale, and state lists an< 
prohibits taking orders at old prices after new 
lists become effective. Sale of ‘‘seconds’’ to other 
than employees prohibited. Defines dealers and 
jobbers and prohibits quoting better than con- 
sumer prices to those not qualifying.) Code 
Authority to establish standard specificatfons and 
standard manufacturing tolerances within indus- 
try. Rebuilt or retreaded tires to be marked on 
side-walls. Uniform standard warranty tw be 
prepared and adopted. Code Authority to survey 
productive capacity of industry and submit recom- 
mendations on possible limiting of additional 
productive capacity. To make recommendations 
with view to establishing open price system. 


175. Medium and Low-Priced 
Manufacturing Industry 

By Council of Jewelry and Allied Industries. 
Maximum Hours; 40 a week. Minimum Wages: 
3245c. an hour. Reduction of compensation to 
be avoided but equitable adjustments of all 
schedules permitted. Women get equal pay for 
equal work; reclassification prohibited. Other 
Important Provisions: Prohibits home work of 
any kind. Establishes Code Authority. Lists 
among unfair trade practices bribery, rebates, 
commissions or unearned discounts, contributions 
to advertisements not carrying advertisers’ names 
and trademarks, free repairs, false invoices, free 
samples, memorandum sales, consignment sales 
in other than the division of jewelry for schools, 
colleges, fraternities, etc. Specifies credit terms 
and cash discounts. Provides for filing of price 
lists and discount sheets. 


Jewelry 


176. Paper Distributing Trade 


By National Paper Trade Association of United 
States. Maximum Hours: Outside delivery men, 
48 a week; other employees, 40 a week. Minimum 
Wages: Employees in factory operations, men, 
37¥2c. an hour; women, 34c. an hour: others 
from $14 to $15 a week, graded according to 
population. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Equitable adjustment of all wage rates 
above minimum ; reclassification prohibited. Other 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Permits price ee plan for geographical 
regions closely patterned after the open price plan. 
Provides that after 25% in number and dollar 
volume in any geographical region have filed 
rice lists and terms on specific articles, ‘‘no mem- 

r of trade shall sell within said geographical 
region any article or articles so epocilied by Code 
Authority directly or indirectly by any means 
whatsoever at a price lower, or discounts greater, 
or on terms and conditions more favorable to 
the purchaser, than the lowest filed price... 
but nothing herein contained shall prevent such 
member of trade from at any time filing a list 
of his own prices, terms, and conditions of sale.”’ 


(Continued from Business Week, January 13, 








Code Authority has right to investigate prices 
filed to determine whether they are below replace- 
ment cost. Lowest selling price to include allow- 
ance for actual wages of labor to be fixed and 
published by administrator. Prohibits misleading 
or inaccurate advertising, rebates, refunds, special 
allowances, bribery. Prohibits guarantee to sell 
below price of a competitor and consignment sell- 
ing, except by permission. 


177. Silverware Manufacturing Industry 

By Silverware Manufacturers Institute. Max- 
imum Hours: 40 a week, averaged over 3-month 
periods. Minimum Wages: 35c. an hour. Equit- 
able adjustment of wage rates above minimum; 
reclassification _ prohibited. Other Important 
Provisions: Prohibits home work. Creates Code 
Authority. Provides for uniform cost accounting 
system and prohibits sales below cost. Prohibits 
inaccurate or deceptive advertising, direct or in- 
direct advertising allowances (unless granted to 
all retail distributors), special allowances, rebates, 
etc. Bars acceptance of returned merchandise 
without refinishing charge of 10% on plated wear 
and 5% on sterling. On orders amounting to less 
than $10, net package charge of 25c. to be made. 
Only sterling ware may be consigned. Specific 
guasentes on plated ware prohibited. Provides 
or standard contract forms and extra charges for 
special markings. Prohibits participation in 
nancing of hotels, restaurants, etc., in connec- 
tion with sale of silverware. 


178. Watch Case Manufacturing Industry 

By Watch Case Manufacturers Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week with a tolerance 
of 96 extra hours per year. Minimum Wages: 
35c. an hour. Rates above minimum to be equit- 
ably adjusted. Women get equal pay for equal 
work. Reclassification prohibited. Osher im- 
portant Provisions: Home work prohibited. Cre- 
ates Code Authority which, among other things, 
is to regulate disposal of distress or obsolete 
merchandise. Prohibits sales belcw cost as de- 
termined by approved cost accounting system. 
Prohibits manufacturing of merchandise to simu- 
late obsolete or discontinued patterns and selling 
same so as to frustrate spirit of code. Prohibits 
inaccurate or deceptive advertising, bribery, re- 
bates, price guarantees, furnishing of free repair 
parts, consignment or memorandum shipments. 
Specifies terms of sale and cash discounts. Pre- 
scribes standards of quality of materials, methods 
of marketing, etc. 


179. Electrotyping and Stereotyping Indus- 
try 

By International Association of Electrotypers. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week, averaged over 13- 
week periods. Minimum Wages: Laborers, 40c. 
an hour: branchmen, 90c. an hour; journeymen, 
$1 an hour; night shifts to receive 10% above 
day wage. Equitable adjustment of other wage 
rates, but mot necessarily above July 15, 1929, 
level. Other employees, $12-$15 a week, graded 
according to population. Other Important Pro- 
visions; Creates Code Authority. Estimating and 
pricing to be based on standard schedule adopted 
Sept. 24, 1931. Specifies that “‘principle of pric- 
ing shall be one price from any member to all 
his customers for like services and like conditions 
of production and costs.’’ Prohibits sales below 
cost as determined by standard approved cost ac- 
counting and cost finding system. Code Authority 
to prepare recommendations for iodustrial plan- 
ning, including stabilization of employment. 
Regional agencies have right to prescribe credit 
terms and standard forms of invoicing and bill- 
ing. Creates labor board of 3 members. Lists 
among violations of the code variations of credit 
terms, failure to charge for extras, failure to use 
standard scale, payment of rebates, commissions, 
etg.. bribery, misleading or imaccurate ad- 
vertising. 


180. Photo-Engraving Industry 

By American Photo-Engravers Association. 
Maximum Hours: 40 a week averaged over 13- 
week periods. Minimum Wages: For journey- 
men's duties, $1 an hour in daytime, $1.10 for 
night work; apprentices from 430c. to 80c. an 
hour during ‘5-year apprenticeship. Maximum, 
1 apprentice to each 3 journeymen. Other em- 
ployees, $12-$15 a week, graded according to 
population. Reclassification prohibited. ther 
Important Provisions: Creates Code Authority. 
Provides for uniform price to all customers. Pro- 
hibits sales below cost as determined by approved 
standard cost finding and accounting system. Pro- 
vides for labor board. Specifies terms of sale 
and cash discounts. Classifies as violations of 
code, rebates, commissions, bribes, free services, 
misleading or imaccurate advertising, false in- 
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voices. Empowers Code Authoriry 
quotations of successful bidde 
violauons. 


181. Commercial Refrigerator | 


By Commercial Refrigerator May 
sociation. Maximum Hours: 40 . 
specified tolerances. Minimum W’. 
40c. an hour; South 3742c. an | 
workers, $15 a week. Prohibits wae 
discharging and reemploying at 
provides for equitable readjustment 


equal pay for equal work. Reclass 
hibited. Prohibits deductions fror 
and payments of rebates. Otber I> 


visions: Provides for Code Aut! 
among unfair trade practices incorre: 
ing advertising, bribery, rebates, s; 
premiums or gifts, selling below « 
mined by eapgeved cnet accounting sys 
ances for old equipment to be spe 
contract. Obsolete or damaged pr 
sold under terms and conditions speci! 
Authority. Establishes special rules 
of units, accessories, etc. Provides { 
system. Special rules for making contr 
instalment payments, etc. Code A 
recommend measures for industrial ; 
stabilization of employment. 


182. Retail Food and Grocery Tra 


Maximum Hours: 48 a week » 
of 6 extra hours a week for mainten 
side service employees. Specifies « 
tions. 75% of establishments in an 
town ofr city may agree on uniform 
ing hours which shall be binding u; 
food and grocery establishments 
Wages: $10 to $15 a week, graded 
population; $1.00 per week less in 5 
hibits reduction of wages above mi: 
June 1, 1933, rates. Other Importa 
Creates National Food and Grocery 
Code Authority. Prohibits price in 
June 1, 1933, rates. Other Importar 
production, operation and replacem« 
or increases due to NIRA. Declares 
leaders’’ am unfair trade practice. | 
selling price of articles ‘‘should inc! 
ance Ter actual wages of store labor 
and published from time to time by 
tor and members of the Code Author 
pres suspended for the first 
Specifies certain exemptions to the loss 
provisions. Where a premium or « 
given away, cost must be included 
price of article. Prohibits inaccurate 
ing advertising. Prohibits advertising 
continuing practice of generally unders 
petitors. Prohibits urging customers 
a substitute product by disparaging pr 
customer ordered by 


ances or payment for special distrib 
ices. Defines and prohibits price dis« 
between customers. Prescribes con 
purchase of prison-made goods. Pr 
ceptance of non-negotiable scrip, comp 


etc., in payment for merchandise. (1 
ceptance of negotiable instruments in | 


payable in cash within one month.) 
powers and activities of the Code Au 


183. Household Ice Refrigerator 


By National Refrigerator Manufacturers As 
Minin 


ciation. Maximum Hours: 40 a week 
Wages: In Kentucky and Tennessee, 


hour; elsewhere, 35c. an hour. Prov 
equitable adjustment of all wages tone mi 
ourly > 
Prohibits demands upon employees for = eee 
ayments of rebates to 0! 
m portant Provisions 
Code Authority. Authority to prepare plans f' 
regulation and stabilization of employment 


and prohibits reduction of all 
production to offset wage increases 
reclassification and 
employees. Other 


brand. Prescr:! 
tions of acceptances of special advertis 
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Industry 


les 


Crea 


vides for pericdical reports on wages, labor 


duction, shipments, sales, strikes, 


order to verify reports. 


and prescribe minimum standards for 


ciasses of refrigerators. 


Lists among uof 


practices false and misleading advertising 


rebates, premiums, gifts, selling at belo 


determined by a specified method 
terms of sale and cash discounts. 
guarantees, 


Authority. Every ice box to 


usable storage space. 
to same. 


approval. 


“ 


prices, 
Gives Code Authority power to examine books 
Code Authority ¢ 


var 


Wri 
Pr mre es 
Prohibits pr 
price discriminations and 
ments except under contracts approved by 
be branded 1 
Provides for filing 
lists, discount sheets, etc., and demands 4 
Obsolete and surplus stocks « 
ported to Code Authority and sold subje 
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Codes, Hearings 


Transfers from AAA lengthen the 
list of hearings under NRA. 


of small industries made up 
this week's NRA hearings and 
ln up most of next weck's 
ied to the crowded NRA list are all 
. r 35 of the 300-odd codes origi- 
thy handed over to AAA. The switch 
ral Johnson’s command follow- 
Peek “incident” (BW—Dec 
is completed by the executive 
Jan. 9. 
s remaining under the closer re- 
1s of AAA are those of the com- 
' exchanges, first processing codes 
covering such commodities as milk and 
its products, wheat (including milling), 
corn, rice, and other grains, sugar, to- 
bacco, naval stores, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, and poultry. 
Some of the codes transferred to NRA 
must still have Secretary Wallace's O.K. 
n trade practice provisions covering 
srices to farmers, brokerage fees, credit 
arrangements, commission rates, market- 
juotas and allocation of plant 
itv. These include codes for the 
rs, hide dealers, preservers, and 
livisions of the seed industry. 
NRA takes over the bakers, confec- 
ners, florists, grocers, butchers, and a 
raft of small industries—obviously much 
relief. For these it has set up 
vy division. 
Hearings set for next week include: 
pottery supplies, hide and 
r machinery, shoe machinery, fresh 
leather, electrical contracting, 
ber and timber products; Jan. 23 
cuterwear, cast iron — pipe, 
surface, flexible metal hos« 
block, saw service, cloth reel, 
1 dry products, steam heating 
ment, and the cutlery, manicure 
nent and painters’ and paper 
ngers’ wool manufacturing and as 
nbling industry; Jan. 24—clock man 
Jan. 25—non-advertised 
| brand toilet soaps, warm air reg 
r, print roller and print block, metal 
hing; Jan. 26—paper and pulp, pat- 
mn manufacturing, lighting equipment, 
loose leaf and blank book manufactur 
ing, wholesale lobster distributing, 
expanding and specialty paper products, 
buttonhole manufacturing, manganese ; 
Jan. 27—merchant tailoring 
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Overhead 


Lumber and building supply re- 
tailers get a mark-up prescription 
to cure price-cutting. 

OrpiNaryY retailers reaped a whirlwind 
of protests when they inserted into their 
code a clause providing for a minimum 
mark-up of 10% and are still awaiting 
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final determination of the percentage to 
cover “store labor” which was finally 
allowed them. Lumber retailers and 
building supply dealers evidently did a 
better selling job. They have just ob 
tained approval of a 90-day test of 
mark-up percentages that make 10% 
look like pin money for the office boy 

General Johnson bases the approval 


on the existence of ‘a serious competi-| 


tive situation’’ in which large dealers 
are likely to sell at less than fair prices, 
“oppressing and eliminating a great 
many small dealers who render a useful 
and economic service.” 
Code Tie-Up 

The order stipulates that, in deter- 
mining their minimum prices, lumber 
dealers must figure as actual cost of 
merchandise ‘the effective minimum de- 
livered price established by the Code 
Authority” of the lumber industry, 
which incidentally, is a unique tic-up 
between producers and distributors. To 
that figure they must add a carefully 
specified and surprisingly liberal over- 
head schedule. For instance, handling 
and delivery costs are set at a minimum 
of $4.80 per thousand feet in the 25¢ 
and 30¢ minimum wage areas and range 
up to $6 in the 45¢ and 5SO¢ wage areas 
Selling and administrative overhead can 
be as high as 33.77% of the actual cost. 

Mark-ups for overhead in the build- 
ing supplies trade are no less generous: 

For builders’ supplies in carload or 
bargeload quantities f.o.b. siding or 
dock, 124% on everything except ce- 
ment, 749% on portland cement, 10% 
on other cements; on smaller quantities 
down to 5 tons, under 5 tons, 
662%. 

Other retailers are speculating on 
what they might draw from an appeal. 
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Wholesale Coup 


Distributors get their “differen- 
tial” but some manufacturers are 
dubious about results. 


FINAL approval of a code for the whole- 
saling and distributing trade has ended 
a code battle fought on a wide and 
diversified front 

Objections of the wholesalers’ 24 
divisional groups to a single basic code 
were overcome by provisions for sepa- 
rate divisional code authorities and full 
opportunity for each group to establish 
supplemental codes and set up machin- 
ery for their enforcement 

Enthusiasm steamed 


basic 


up by the 
code’s “differential 
clause.” This gives the divisional code 
authorities the opportunity to arrange 
conferences of ail interested parties, in- 
cluding other code authorities, for the 
purpose defining and establishing 
price differentials that include all 
elements affecting the net price, such 
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CHEMICAL. 


Developments B 


1. MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 
Tornesit, a chlorinated rubber, is valuable 
in the preparation of paints to protect 
against corrosion by moisture, acids, and 
alkalis. It is soluble in cheap hydrocarbon 
solvents, is miscible with many gums ond 
plasticizers, and adheres strongly to steel. 


2. STRONG SOLVENT 

Try Dipentene No. 122 as a portion of the 
solvent in enamels, undercoats, wall paints, 
marine varnishes, aluminum paints, bak- 
ing enamels, paint and varnish removers, 
and generally where a strong solvent is 
desired, especially os an anti-skinning 
agent in synthetic resin finishes. 


3. FOR CABLE COMPOUNDS 
Commercial Abietic Acid is free from many 
resin impurities. It is intermediate in pur- 
ity between resin and pure abietic acid. 


4. NEW DRY ROSIN SIZE 
A new size has been developed for paper 
use which is dry, porous, free-flowing, free 
from uncombined alkolis, quickly and com- 
pletely soluble, can be added directly to 
the beaters, increases sizing efficiency. 


5. NEW BLASTING AID 
An enclosed fuse that burns without pro- 
ducing gas has been perfected for use in 
metal delay electric blasting caps, which 
cre used to fire successive rounds of holes 
in a blast at accurately timed intervals. 
This gasless fuse eliminates the necessity 
for gas vents in the metal shell which in 
other types allow moisture to enter and 
sometimes cause premature explosions. 


6. RECLAIMING RUBBER 
Solvenol is an excellent solvent and devul- 
canizer for rubber; it also dissolves resins 
that are only slightly soluble in turpentine. 


7. AID TO STEAM LAUNDERING 
Daintex whitens whites, brightens colors, 
removes more dirt, promotes free rinsing, 
does not affect tensile strength, leaves a 
pleasant fragrance, makes fobrics feel 
softer, permits shorter sudsing, is no more 
expensive than other products. 


8. IMPROVED HAND SOAP 
Pine oil is now used in both liquid and 
solid soaps. It imparts a pleasent piney 
odor, relieves chapped hands, sores and 
minor cuts, and adds to the cleansing 
properties of the soap. 


9. NEW EXPERIMENT STATION 
The new Hercules Experiment Station is ade- 
quately staffed and equipped todo research 
work on the problems of customers and po- 
tential users of Hercules chemical materials 
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More detailed information on any 
of the above subjects may be se 
cured by filling in this coupon. \\ 
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HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY | 
INCORPORATED tt 
Wilmington, Delaware tt 
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The international trade mark of the Leipzig Trade Fairs 


SHREWD BUYERS 


FROM 72 NATIONS 


COME TO LEIPZIG 


@ First, they know the great ies made p 
by seeing and comparing the exhibits from 22 different 
countries at one time. 

Second, they know that the present conditions in inter- 
aational trade are particularly f ble for profits. 

Whatever your line of business, here in Leipzig—in 
one week's time—youw inspect the offerings of 22 coun- 
ties—7000 exhibitors. Some 130,000 business men and 
buyers will take advantage of this semi-annual oppor- 
tunity—at the Spring Fair, which opens March 4th. 

in the General Merchandise Fair (March 4-10), 5200 
firms show every possible item for the department store 
and the specialized store. In the Great Engineering and 
Building Fair (March 4-11), there are 1800 practical 
exhibits of machinery, building equipment, tools and 


Se otuct 
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We invite you to write for Booklet No. 36 which tells 
the story of the Fairs in detail. Let our New York office 
or an Honorary Representative in your vicinity— 
advise you of certain importont trade discounts, travel 
economies and available to Fair visitors. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 
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Business Week 
Is Read... 
and Reread 


ECAUSE its unique charts and 
statistical data are useful as 
reference material, Business W eek 
is kept long after it is first read 
and reread many times. 


8 That is why: 
One advertiser got corespondence 
for twelve weeks after his ad ran. 


@ That is why: 

Another used one column and got 
direct orders which paid for the | 
ad four times over within five 
weeks after the insertion date. 


@ That is why: 
Another ad pulled for ten weeks. 


Long reading life—high advertis- 


ing effectiveness. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











“Should prove a valuable guide for business men and trade 


association executives.” 


—Commerce and Finance 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


Management Policies, Organization, Personnel, Services 


by W. J. DONALD 


Management Counselor and Executive to Trade 
Associations: Vice President, American Man- 
agement Association, 


437 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


—what the trade association is 

—how it is organized and 
operated 

—and what may be expected 
from it 


“The most understandable book on the 


subject that has come to my attention.” 
Gworor A. LILLy, Past Pres 3 


Washington Trade Association a 
Executives — 






Here is a practical guide, 
authoritatively and usably covering the 
whole subject of trade associations, em- 


phasizing the sort of information needed | 


to answer the two general classes of ques- 
tions :— 


1. How can the trade association serve me as 
a business man?’ As an executive, director or 
member in an association what can I do to 
assist in ite effective functioning?’ What are 
the important major objectives of the trade 
association today and how can it reach them? 
2. What are the details of setting up and 
operating a trade association? What personnel 
should be employed and what qualifications 
required? What general principles 
business management underlie successful 
association operation’ 


See this book 


10 days on approval 
Send this coupon 


should be 
of 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me Donald—Trade Associations on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few cents post- 
age or return book postpa'd (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
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as discounts, terms and 
Wholesalers felt that their 
depended upon their abilit 
clause to stick. It meant 
the principle that differen 
and functions justified 
ferentials in price 
Mass Buyers Oppo. 

Opposition to insertion of 
came chiefly from mass buye 
chains, mail-order houses, 
ment stores whose busines 
depends largely upon the 
which they can by-pass all 
agencies and buy from the pr 
manufacturer on a quantity | 
buyers will find their big-o: 
ments decidedly less effective 
ufacturers who are selling 
salers and other classes of b 
wholesaler points out that 
all the nationally advertised 
consumer goods are sold to : 
one class of buyer, including 
salers, that, therefore, mar 
| who really desire to have thei: 
taken out of the popular | 
class will now have an opport 
so. They will simply need to 
with the wholesalers in estab! 
| differentials by which mass | 
lose some of the price advar 
has enabled them to under 
agencies. 

Some manufacturers are not very en 
| thusiastic over the prospects of 
| differential enforcement. The 
that not all of the old-establis! 
pendent wholesalers and retai 
sufficiently merchandising-min 
keep up with the high-speed and 
pressure selling needed to get p: 
volume. They argue that pr 
wholesalers and retailers are now bas 
upon the — that a definit 
|centage of volume necessary to 
| nomical Operation is obtained f: 
| Mass buyers. With an enforced 
| ential, they say, they would have to r 
| prices to offset the drop in volu 
| would inevitably result, as mass | 
turned to private brands, bought from 
|smaller manufacturers or estab! 
their own production department 
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Bargaining Race 
NIRA has produced more em- 


ployee representation plans than 
trade union agreements. 


A PICTURE of what has happened to 
collective bargaining since NIRA was 


enacted shows that workers hav< n 
drawn into employee representation 
' schemes faster than — have been 
maneuvered into trade union ¢- 
ments. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board puts the rise in number 
of companies bargaining through ¢m 

nst 


ployee representation at 18096 ag: 
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increase in the number having 
agreements. In a survey 

"o of all employed in manu 
id mining ind ustrics, it find Ss 


in 653 companies have 


rkers } 


presentation 

rkers in 2,284 companies bar 
} 1! . 
lually; 

rkers in 416 companies have trade 
its; 


combine ] 


panies individual and 


} 


Dargai 
light on the recent accelera- 
ployee represent ation comes 
‘oie that only 11.5% of 
pany plans, against 40.9% of 
union agreements, dated back 

e war period. 

Size Makes a Difference 
<pected, individual bargaining 
in companies averaging fewer 
) workers, trade union agree- 

more common in concerns 

g about 800 jobs, employce repre- 
gets across with the big fel- 
th over 1,500 on the payroll. 
iployee-representation plans re- 
plit into: 


To 
plovee 


ning 


committee type; workers 


only when 


negotiated : 


management some 
s to be 
tkers’ and 


ts representatives in numeri- 


committee type; w 


| groups meet toget! 
! 


types; employee 


bination 


repre- 


eet sometimes separately, some- 
with management group 
Only 3 companies, employing fewer 


workers, go in for the im- 


pressive intricacies. of the “industrial 
democracy” cabinet, senate, house of 
representatives on the federal plan 

This trackside re 1 


port on th 


Recovery U Under 


relative positions of the 
and the trad« 
the 
the 


unions 
anxious disappoint 


American Federati 


Two Flags 


British gains have been less striking than those in the 
United States but British business has been steadier 


throughout the depression. 


WHICH is getting ahead faster on the 
road to business recovery—Great Bri- 
tain or the United States ? 

This problem can't be settled by 
Business Week but facts can be 
cited to facilitate a comparison. In 
cidentally, the British government is 
just about as deeply involved in recov- 
ery measures as Washington 1s. Ther 
is no NRA, no codes—but the British 
government has a code of its own and a 
way of enforcing it, as the steel and coal 
transport industries know. Agriculture 
has marketing agreements. And 
Britain is insisting that housing projects 
be a part of the public works program. 

Key indicators of general 
activity in the 2 countries reveal some 
striking variations. Business Week's 
indicator dropped to an all-tim 
March of last year, but staged 
recévery which 
recovered 


some 


its 


business 


e low in 
a rapid 
reached a peak in July, 
in December from a tem 


porary 
business activity was 
in December, 1932 
only 5% 


lull. At the end of the year 
thar 
gain 1s 


41‘ 
thou 


rages tor the 


oe ater 
1 the 
when ave » years 
are compared 

Nearest comparable index if 
Britain is compiled by the 
Economist. Vt has registered a 
stability throughout the 
Untike th 
the 
193! 


obv iously 


> years was touche 

Peak came in July of this year, 
affected by the spurt of icti 
ity in the United States. Based on this 
(sce chart), Britain's busin 
was only 8°? more active at the 
the year than at the beginning 
compared with the Unit 
period of 3 years, 
running at ah 


index ss 
end of 

But 
d States over a 
British 
igher degree of 


business 1S 

activity 
There are some especially bright spots 

in Britain's record of rr Th 


country’s gold re was 


covery 


serve, for mstance, 
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expanded trom $583 millions to about 
$927 millions in 1933. Bank deposits 
during the first 11 months had in- 
creased 30% over the previous year's 
level. Only a few banks and discount 
houses have reported on the year's busi- 
ness, but dividends so far have been 
well maintained. Banking results in 
Britain, as elsewhere, are no real guide 
to the year's trading. It is still re- 
membered in London that one bank 
which was known to have been hit to 
the tune of a million or two at the 
time of the Hatry crash stepped forward 
that year with no apparent change in 
balance sheet. On the whole, 1933 was 
a poor banker's year, but the presenta- 
tion of good year-end reports, however 
much they have’ drawn on hidden re- 
serves, has a marked effect on general 
trading taorale. 
Securities Steadier 

Security values in Britain are always 
much more steady than in the United 
States. One comprehensive index shows 
a net gain for the year of about 8%, 
compared with a jump of more than 
42% on a large list of American indus- 
trial shares. The net position of 
security prices in the 2 countries, how- 
ever, favors Britain. 

The most striking gains in Britain are 
in the iron and steel industry, electric 
power production, railway operations. 
Given new opportunities behind an ade- 
quate protective tariff, British steel mills 
are increasing their operations rapidly. 
Steel output in the closing months of 
the year was more than 509% ahead of 
the same period in 1932. Furnaces in 
blast jumped during the year from 59 
to 74. Pig iron production increased 
more than 35%. 

As striking as these gains are, they 
do not reach the record set in the 
United States where pig iron produc- 
tion and steel output both doubled their 
monthly output. Total steel production 
in the United States for 1933 was 72% 
ahead of the previous year’s total. 

Coal and Power Pickup 

The British have made tremendous 
progress in pulling the country’s coal 
industry out of the dumps. Production 
at the end of the year was running 
about 5% ahead of 1932, with the gov- 
ernment taking a firm hand in forcing 
rationalized marketing among _ the 
various producing units. More govern- 
ment regulation is anticipated in 1934. 

Electric power output in Great Brit- 
ain increased nearly 11% in 1933. 
With the new grid system, Britain is 
making a concerted effort to spread the 
use of electricity in rural communities. 
Electric power output in the United 
States gained only 39% during 1933. 

British rail traffic finished 1933 tri- 
umphantly. The 4 great groups which 
make up Britain’s rail system showed 
for the week before Christmas a gain 
of £110,000, compared with a gain of 
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£99,000 the preyious week. On the 
London & North Eastern Railroad alone 
merchandise was £40,000, coal £20,000, 
and passengers £2,000 higher. This 
line serves the east coast and its im- 
provement reflects the recovery in what 
was the most distressed of English areas. 
British agriculture has been affected 
by regulations not unlike those in the 
United States. First the country was 
put under a system of tariffs and then, 
at Ottawa, the United Kingdom agreed 
to allow the Dominions full preference 
on the British market until June of this 
year. From the point of view of the 
Dominions, the plan was a good one. 
From the point of view of British agri- 
culture, it has been less successful. 
When foreigners were barred from 
the British market by the tariff, the 
Dominions, with supplementary world 


Soviet Strategy 


When Hitler’s policy proved 
its German business. 


GERMANY’'S go-getting Chancellor Hit- 
ler has had better luck trying to make a 
monkey out of the French than he has 
had with the Soviets. 

As soon as the Nazis came into power 
and carried out their threats of eliminat- 
ing Communist opposition within the 
country, Moscow took effective mea- 
sures to show disapproval of any Hitler 
threats which carried beyond the bound- 
aries of the Reich. 

For the years 1931 and 1932, Ger- 
mans received larger orders from the 
Soviets than went to any other country. 
A part of this was due to the fact that 
Germany was offering _ particularly 
favorable credits in order to get the 
Soviet orders which were keeping many 
German industries operating. Another 
reason was that Germany has always 
been a large purchaser of Soviet goods. 
It was a normal exchange of trade. 

First official figures recording Soviet- 
German trade in 1933 have recently 
been released, and they make sad read- 
ing for the Germans. Soviet orders 
placed in the Reich last year did not 
exceed 140 million marks. In 1932, 
Russian business amounted to more than 
400 million marks, and in 1931 it ran 
as high as 900 million marks. 

Soviet’s German Trade 

Significant in the figures when they 
were released was the fact that Soviet 
sales to Germany have been well main- 
tained, that for the first time, the Rus- 
sians, in November, had a favorable 
balance of trade with Germany. 

Germany has been no bed of roses 
for Russian salesmen the last few 
months, despite the favorable sales 
reports. Derop, the distributing com- 


markets restricted by deprx 
poured their cattle, hogs 
tural products on that on« 
domestic prices have not 
expected and the British fa 
yet beer helped very much 
sale price index rose less t! 
ing 1933. But marketing 
in effect, and Dominion in 
reduced after June, and 
farmer expects to benefit 
Britain's net gains during s wer 
smaller than those in the U; Sees 
but, because it has been ope 
evenly during the last 3 ye 
the country’s business start 
operating levels nearer nor: 


the United States. Tariffs 
to stay. Government regu 
expand. Both countries a: 


take full advantage of busin 


unfriendly, Moscow cut off 


pany for Soviet oil product Ger 
many, has announced a loss of | 8 1 
lion marks for the year 1932, a 
in the first 9 months of 1933 
the same amount. Inasmuch 
is a distributing company own 
by the Soviet Naphtha Trust . 
charged are a matter of “interr 
mercial policy, the loss is a : 
secondary importance. 
Derop Drop 

More alarming from the So 
of view is the fact that Der 
until recently has been supplying 
increasing part of Germany's © 
ments in oil products (in 19: 
of total gasoline imports an 
of lubricating imports), was ur 
maintain this lead in 1933. 1 
oline imports dropped only a litt 
than 11%, but Russia’s shar« 
almost 45%. In the case of lubricating 
oils the drop shown by the record | 
even greater. 


D 


After the Nazi revolution, Derop had 
a hard time when charges were raised 
against it on the claim that it had been 
hiding German Communists em- 
ployees in its filling stations. Derop 


was forced to agree to a reorganization, 
along with other industries, and a num 


ber of German industrialists were 

elected members of its control board. 
Significantly, Derop is not a ! nber 
of the German gasoline cartel to whic 
all other big oil importers, inciucing 
Standard and Shell, belong. But Derop 
es 


by tacit agreement, keeps the pri 
fixed by the cartel. It thus has «lt 
benefit of higher prices without sharing 
any of the obligations in the form © 
sales quotas. 
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Business Abroad 


Furope accepts Roosevelt program calmly as fair basis 
for new bargaining. Germany faces creditors next week. 
France hushes scandal; business is lagging. Britain 
rides ahead industrially. Canada discusses devaluation 
and public works. Mendieta becomes Cuba’s president. 


Europe 


\DOLF HITLER SETTLEMENT—More than 360 homeless families have been settled in this community near Ludwigshaven. 


News Bureau (Cable)— 
Roosevelt's money program 
great surprise in Europe. 
e of the sort has been expected 
several months. The plan, 
s week, is generally well 
it at once gives a degree of 
lity to dollar exchange. It 
is for bargaining war debts, 
whole problem of the gold 
1 the Fral relationships be- 
ncies. 
is no flurry on any great 
ket following the announce- 
ks remained steady in all coun- 
modities rose slightly as the 
wed the dollar in its down- 
ement after the announce- 
he higher gold price in the 
tes. The British seem pleased 
prospect. \ Stabilization at pres- 
for the pound is not consid- 
the pegging of the dollar 
inimum and maximum levels 
to start a return flow of at 
t of the $2 billions of refugee 
money from Europe.) An im- 
rtion of it has been claimed 
ling in Britain. This should 
value of the pound to the more 
export levels which the British 


received the news calmly this 


< but is likely to be troubled if a 
of European speculative as well as 


“. 


nd a 


American expatriated funds towards the 
United States develops. Fortunately, 
any such development would at once 
boost the dollar to the maximum limit 
and it is questioned still if the United 
States will be able to hold the dollar 
down without new restrictions not now 
fully enforced. As the dollar rises, or 
as other currencies fall, the recent heavy 
flow of American goods to Europe 
should be curbed. If European curren- 
cies fall far enough, a flow of exports 
to the United States might even develop 
which would help Europe to meet debt 
obligations. 
Signs of Improvement 

Business is reviving encouragingly in 
most countries. Britain reports rapid 
gains in numerous industries (page 23) 
German heavy industries are in a much 
better statistical position than they were 
a year ago. In France, both iron and steel 
are inactive on dwindling demand. Rus- 
sia is reported to have purchased 36,000 
tons of steel products in Poland. Other 
producing countries are hoping for a 
share of the business expected to develop 
from the Soviet plan to push rail deve lop- 
ment at top speed in the coming 5 years. 

Europe generally expects some rub- 
ber restriction scheme to be announced 
this year. First idea of the scheme is 
likely to be announced soon for major 
operators are meeting in Amsterdam this 
weck. They are likely to reach some 
agreement among themselves to which 
they will hope to win native approval 


later in the year A final scheme is 
expected before summer 

Germany faces her creditors in a Ber 
lin conference next week. At no pr 
vious mecting have these bankers had 
more complete backing from their gov 
ernments in their demands for better 


treatment from the debtors 


Great Britain 


Markets steady. Industry 
tinues to report large gains. Steel 
production up 35%. Courtaulds 
euts rayon price; plans produc- 
tion increase. 


LONDON (Cable)—The British market 
remained calm after the outline of th 
Roosevelt monetary policy was received 
but there was intense eagerness to study 
details and map out a future course 
After the first weakness of the dollar, it 
strengthened in terms of pounds. The 
Treasury has announced that it contem- 
plates no currency battle. Reaction will 
be more clearly defined in another weck 

Britain's own recovery tended to bol 
ster against any shock from 
the news from Washington. The 
and steel industry has just announced 
its year-end report showing that stcel 
production for the full 12 months was 
up 33%, pig iron 159. Two more fur 
naces went into blast in December, rais 
ing the total to 81 compared with 59 
at the end of 1932. In spite of the re 
newed activity, motor 
complain that their export demand has 
rapidly they cannot get 


con- 


business 
iron 


manufacturers 


increased so | 
adequate steel deliveries 

A similar protest from one big Brit 
ish importing firm followed the an 
nouncement that the company had 
received 1,600 tons of Polish coal 


just 
( oal 


interests declare there nty of coal 


above the ground in Britain to mect all 
1s and the Poles ar ible to un- 


iS pi 


demank 


here " 
It is 


‘unlike the “garden villages” which surround all great industrial centers in Germany where workers have built themselves week- 
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‘ges in the midst of small flower and vegetable plots. 

















dersell in Britain because of lower pro- 
duction costs. The same group, in pro- 
posing tariff protection for the industry, 
declared that last year 3,000 tons of 
Polish coal were imported, the quality 
being comparable to good Northumber- 
land coal, and the price on the quay 
being 3 pence a ton cheaper than the 
British quotation. This, and a dozen 
other cases where industries are seeking 
tariff protection, should be a warning 
to the outside world that Britain so far 
has only made a start on tariffs. 

The rayon industry is looking forward 
to another record year. In 1933, the 
development was little short of remark- 
able. Consumption expanded rapidly, 
and the technical quality of the fibre 
was greatly improved. The present level 
of orders exceeds output, which was not 
the case a year ago. The shortage of 
supplies of acetate yarns toward the end 
of 1933 resulted in large forward buy- 
ing in the weaving sections, with a con- 
sequent price rise. December brought 
the announcement from Courtaulds, 
largest synthetic yarn producing firm in 
Great Britain, of a 3d a pound reduc- 
tion in the quotations for their viscose 
yarns. This caused a flurry in the in- 
dustry. Shares sagged. But, because it 
was due to improved methods of proc- 
essing, it is generally considered a good 
thing for it will prevent the establish- 
ment of high cost producers. 

Turner & Newell, Ltd., stands for 
asbestos in Britain. Supplied with raw 
materials from South African mines 
which they control, they have developed 
a huge business in Britain since the war. 
This weck it was announced that they 
had bought into the American industry, 
by purchasing a controlling interest in 2 
Pennsylvania companies recently merged. 


’ 
Germany 
Industry active but business wor- 
ried over sudden increase in un- 


employment and prospect of fur- 
ther foreign trade battles. 


Brruin (Cable)—The increase by 343,- 
000 in the number of unemployed dur- 
ing December has reacted on business 
sentiment. The friction in foreign trade 
negotiations has also caused some worry. 
The stock market has been irregular 
though there is no pronounced weak 
ness. Money is easy. 

The foreign trade prospects are seri- 
ously worrying many. In retaliation to 
the reduced French import quotas, Ger- 
many has nearly halved the quotas on 
many important French imports, includ- 
ing wines, textiles, perfumes, rubber 
and leather goods, woodworking and 
textile machines. The regu!ations apply 
only until Apr. 1, but there is still little 
hope that some adjustment will be 
worked out in the meantime. In addi- 
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tion to the complications with the 
French, there is a regular tariff war on 
with Finland. 

Industry, however, is in a fairly favor- 
able position. Yearend reports showed 
that pig iron production was 34% 
greater than in 1932. Pit coal produc- 
tion for 10 months was 5% above 1932 
levels; coke output was up 9%. The 
shoe industry has taken on 600 work- 
men to meet increased demand. The 
nitrate industry expects increased de- 
mand from farmers as a result of the 
price reduction of 7%. Germany's plan 
to become self-sufficient is encourag- 
ing more intensive production through 
greater use of fertilizer. 

During the week Chancellor Hitler 
published his Magna Charta for Ger- 
man labor with its sweeping changes in 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees, abolishment of collective wage 
agreements, and administration of man- 
agement through the government's new 
“labor trustees” (BW—Dec23’33). 


France 


receives Roosevelt plans 
Industry lagging; unem- 
up. Stavisky scandal 


Paris 
calmly. 
ployment 
muzzled. 


Paris (Wireless)—The new monetary 
proposals in the United States have not 
affected the technical position of the 
franc, but minor gold currencies have 
been submitted to adverse repercussions. 
So have sterling and the sterling group 
of ‘currencies. 

A run on the franc is less of a worry 
now than it would have been last fall. 
Since that time, large sums of foreign 
capital have fled from France. Paris 
estimates that less than half a billion 
dollars in foreign refugee capital re- 
mains in France now. And Frenchmen 
still have confidence in their money, are 
not likely to send it om of the country, 
though they may continue to hoard at 
home. 

Paris has another line of reasoning to 
back up its confidence. The entire aim 
of the American policy is to raise prices, 
which means to bring them in line with 
the tariff-protected French price level. 
And the threat of a huge public debt 
is less worry to the French for they are 
accustomed to vastly higher per capita 
taxation than are American citizens. 

The country is recovering from the 
shock of the Stavisky affair because it 
has been effectively muzzled. The gov- 
ernment probably will assume responsi- 
bility for the losses incurred by the in- 
surance companies. But an investiga- 
tion of the French banking situation, 
though a controlled one, is likely to get 
started as a result of the disclosures dur- 
ing the first days after the Stavisky reve- 
lations. 





Franco-German | tra 
have reached a standst; 
sion grafited to the Brit 
quotas on many imports 
friendlier feeling betw 
London which France in: 
bargaining for larger cor 
products on the British 

Business is absolutely 
for some activity in gold 
the stock market is inactiy 
ment is mounting toward t 
ures reported last March 

The general index of 
(covering 45 articles) dr 
in November. The retai! 
rose further to 508, compar 
for October and an avera; 
1932. The continued } 
prices in France constitut 
country’s most difficult pr 

Conditions are parti 
factory in the heavy indus: 
for household qualities of 
isfactory but a decreas: 
the demand for industrial 
tation for greater protecti 
eign coal continues. Activit 
and steel industry declined 
ing December, new orders 
cidedly scarce. Machin 
remains dull, primarily be 
German competition. Gross : 
ceipts during the first 49 
year declined 5.9% com} 
same period in 1932. Total 
for the same period were 
than in 1932. 
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Tense 


(meri 
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Canada 


Industry registers more gains but 
prairie pro¥jnces still disconsolate 
over economic prospects. Public 
works program center of interes. 


BusINEss in Canada continues t 
signs of healthy recovery. 

of manufactures at the clo 
showed a gain of more than 
the year. Carloadings ar 
each week. The boot and 
ness held above 1932 levels thr 
end of the year. Pig iron « 
1933, when announced last 
48% above the previous year's tot 
steel production gained 25% 
ment is attributed to rail or 
the Canadian National and 
from the South African g 
Domestic automobile product 
panding and absorbing an inci 
volume of steel. 

Also indicative of the mo 
outlook are the increased im) 
cotton. November takings 
above the total for the sam 
year ago, and for 11 mont! 
were up 20%. Better auton 
and greater use of old cars 1s 
in larger petroleum imports. 
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a 779 gain over the 
9 1932, but the total for 
1933 is still below the 
In the Toronto region, a 
has pushed the price of 
listened with more than 
+ to the Roosevelt announce 
on the gold policy to be 
the United States. It is 
informed circles that a bill 
juced in the Canadian Par- 
vidifg a reduction in the 
g of the dollar, the profits 
will be used as a part of a 
works program. 
vest coast, the lumber indus- 
periencing the greatest activ- 
| years. With mining also 
. revival, the British Columbia 
becoming more cheerful. 
prairies, however, there is 
ak the gloom. With Furo- 
ntries producing their own 
irements, the outlets for the 
major crop are narrowing 
those who consider an inten- 
lopment of Canada’s mineral 
es would offer one of the best 
s of economic betterment 


Latin America 


lense situation in Cuba again. 
(merican power unit seized. 
\ashington protests. 


LDIERS Once more line the streets of 
na, and the Cuban fleet, at anchor 
Havana harbor, is stripped for action. 
lent Grau San Martin has resigned. 
essor, Sehor Hevia, is more re- 
tly succeeded by Seftor Carlos Men- 
The situation is tense again. The 
i friction seems to be between officials 
control of the army and those in con- 
rol of the mavy, who are unable to 
gree ON a government policy. 
Back of it all is am economic crisis 


which is becoming increasingly worse as 
the country continues to be threatened 
with further revolutions. Sugar grind- 


ng was ordered to begin this week but 


few mills have started, either because 

they cannot secure adequate financing or 

secause of the fear of further unsettle- 

ment. Sugar is the source of 80% of 
we 


ba’s national revenues. Naturally, 


the prospect is not bright. 


A further complication this week is 
seizing of the Cuban holdings of 
Electric Bond & Share Co., most 

portant of which are in Havana. Em- 

loyees have threatened to strike for 
time because the company would 

t 10 demands which they had 

1. When the strike came this 

nd Havana’s power was cut off 

irs, the government intervened, 

he property, and ordered the 
back. The United States has 
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International News 
HIROSHI SATTO—Japan’s new am- 
bassador is the youngest the is 47) 
Tokyo has ever appointed to Wash- 
ington. He is sent because he “under- 
stands America” and _ because his 
nationalist and militarist compatriots 
“trust him and will heed his reports.” 


protested the seizing of this largest 
single unit of American property on the 
island. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s Cuban unit is likely to be faced 
with a similar problem if the situation 
in Cuba remains unchanged for long. 

In Brazil, the cabinet crisis, caused 
by the resignation of two of the most 
important members including Sefior 
Aranha, Finance Minister, has been set- 
tled. Both men have withdrawn their 
resignations. It has been announced in 
Rio that two experts will be named 
very soon who will form a commission 
to go to Washington to carry on the very 
important trade negotiations which are 
expected to result in the signing of a 
new reciprocal trade treaty. 

Flood Damage 

Western Argentina has suffered from 
one of the severest floods in the coun- 
try's history this week. Mendoza prov- 
ince has suffered most. A long section 
of the Transandine railway was washed 
away, the damage being estimated at 
$750,000. There are no plans yet for 
reconstruction in the region, but rail 
service on the transcontinental line will 
be maintained with buses serving the 
damaged section. 

To supplement the $80-million road 
construction program which has long 
been discussed in Argentina and a part 
of which (around Buenos Aires) has 
already been developed, $65 millions is 
expected to be voted for other public 


works in 
before the government 

Chile is urging that October | 
the Pan American Econor 
which was cr 


Santiago 


Far East 


Japan reopens negotiations with 
Soviet for Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. Industry gaining momen- 
tum. New efforts to build recipro- 
eal trade. 


JAPAN received calmly the Roosevelt 
announcement of plans for partial stabi 
lization of the dollar. Prices shifted but 
little on the stock market. Yen cx 
change held steady at slightly more 
than 30¢ 
Negotiations for the pur 

Manchukuo of the Sovict share of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad were resumed 
in Tokyo this weck Both tl Ssovicts 
and Japanese have new trump irds to 
} +} esrall B 


play and it is expecte 1 that 


+! 


more conciliatory. Russia has the m 


support of recognition by the 

States since the negotiations wer« 

off last fall. Also, Japan has run inte 
stubborn opposition to her | ls in 
foreign markets. Japan, on the other 
hand, has rushed competing rail lines t 
completion, making the value of the 
Chinese Eastern considerably less than it 
was even a year ago 

Industry expects some impetus from 
orders likely to be placed soon by Mitsui 
interests for contracts in Manchukuo 
One ¥10-million project will provide a 
modern water and sewerage system for 
the new Manchukuo capital at Chang 
chun 

Wool Profits 

Industry iS active. Woolen goods 
producers, particularly, are profiting 
from the low prices for Australian woo! 
Silk output will be curtailed during the 
spring and summer in an effort to lift 
prices. Shipbuilding during the fourth 
quarter of 1933 showed an increase of 
25% over the third quarter and pulled 
Japan into second place among world 
builders. 

Coincident with the report of the 
Labor Bureau at Geneva on production 
costs in Japan and the international 
struggle for world markets, more an 
nouncements have come from Tokyo 
that the Japanese will seek to regulate 
their exports through the control of a 
governmental group. Efforts will b« 
made to build up reciprocal trade with 
old customers. Sometimes this will de 
mand a shifting of Japan's purchases to 
cover a favorable balance. Sometimes a 
favorable balance can be used as a bar 
gaining weapon to win wider markets 
in a country 
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Money and the Markets 


Roosevelt’s gold message buoys all markets. Important 
banking operations are shifting from Wall Street to 
Washington. Stocks and bonds in broad advance. Com- 


modities make most important gain in 5 


Money 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S epoch-making 
gold message dominated all financial 
markets. Interpretation and appraisal 
varied widely but a few things stand 
out very clearly: (1) All gold is to be 
nationalized; (2) revaluation is to be 
postponed indefinitely, and (3) a $2-bil- 
lion fund is to be set aside for the con- 
trol of foreign exchange value of the 
dollar. The President shoos off the 
silver crowd, for the time being, at least, 
and turns his back on fiat money advo- 
cates by “making it clear that we are 
establishing permanent metallic reserves 
in the possession and ownership of the 
federal government” for sound and 
adequate currency. 

The markets responded with a burst 
of speculative enthusiasm. The advance 


in the quotation on newly-mined domes- 
tic gold from $34.06, 


where it had 





months. 


stuck since Dec. 18, to $34.45 placed 
the theoretical value of the dollar at 
60¢. On the foreign exchanges the dol- 
lar declined 2.4¢ to 61.36% of parity. 

Except for a few days in November, 
the exchange value of the dollar has 
tended to be considerably higher than 
the gold-buying price announced by the 
Administration. With foreign exchange 
transactions to be more closely super- 
vised and a huge stabilization fund set 
up—as soon as Congress goes through 
the motions—the government is now 
more likely to make the 60¢ level 
effective. 

Of course, there has been a revival of 
talk about those international efforts to 
solve the monetary problem. The 
10-point leeway which the President has 
asked of Congress and the $2-billion 
stabilization fund are to be used as 
effective bargaining weapons in prevent- 
ing retaliatory measures. The stabiliza- 


tion fund may be utili: 
any repatriation of capit 
in now that limits of 


been set. In this way it 
vent a drain of forcig: 
return flow starts 
With the gold m« 
first executive order gx 


change _ transactions, 
licenses “every transact 
exchange” except those f; 


mercial business. The or 
to tighten the controls set 
with the banking holiday 
the outflow of capital, | 
designed to control the int 
billions (maybe) of A: 
that has fled the country s 
ing holiday is expected to 
asylum now that the limits 
tion have been set. It is 
able that additional foreign 
will come in, especially si 
tive position of the gold st 


tries now becomes extremely pr 


Insurance Items 


The report of the Federal 


banks contains significant 
on the asset side, an entr 
Deposit Insurance stock—$ 
on the liability side, 2 ent 
680,000 each, one debited 
trons tor Federal De posit 
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of capacity) 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks’ 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 
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Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily ores 1,000 cars). 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, a). 
EEL, composite, ton) 


Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) . 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 
t 1928-1932 


Figures of the Week 


ae 91 95 80 

55 60 50 

$2,869 $3,468 $2,851 

$5,701 $5,787 $5,613 

Seraras iat deta mth aaa ae $.82 $.81 $.43 
Cee learn: ¢ $.114 $.108 $.062 
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ST lee I ie Ct ee ie ee ko bw «aera eee i $746 $837 $381 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune). $100.60 $98.24 — 
SL OS eee err rere ee $86.94 $84.92 $80.2 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, renewal) N.Y. Stock Exchange 1 1% 1 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City. 1% 13% aie 
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Year Average 
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Terres See TT CT Te TCT TT ee Te *64.6 766.4 55.4 
ee ee 34.2 30.7 18 
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stock paid, the other calling for 

t on April 15. The surplus of 

the Federal Reserve banks for the week 

red declined to $148,320,000 from 

$277,680,000 the preceding week, the 

being the exact amount neces- 

ake the 2 payments of $64,- 

The 1933 Banking Act pro- 

t the Treasury subscribe $150 

to the FDIC capital stock, and 

Federal Reserve bank sub- 

Class B stock half of its sur- 

sof Jan. 1. Only 50% of the 

ription was called for. 

Otherwise “Orthodox” 

Otherwise the Federal Reserve state- 

is orthodox enough. Reserve 

es and bank notes together have 

ped some $76 millions. Member 

inks continue to reduce their borrow- 

ind the Federal Reserve banks 

tracted their holdings of open- 

irket paper by $8 millions. Holdings 

f United States government obligations 

n unchanged. Reserve deposits of 

ber banks continue to show an 


The condition statement of weekly 
reporting member banks in 90 leading 
cities also shows post-holiday contrac- 
tion of $197 millions in loans and in- 
vestments, of which $176 millions rep- 


resents a decline in loans. Government 
‘posits have dropped $141 millions. 
Other important reports come out of 
‘ashington and ie it, more than 
t, the banking capital of the country. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., for 
example, now reports a total of 41,000 
ins closed to date, involving $116 
ns, of which almost $72 millions 
closed in the last 5 weeks. The 
in its Dec. 31 report, reveals that 
is purchased preferred stock in 2,235 
oanks for $475 millions, capital notes 
and debentures in 2,309 banks for $342 
The RFC’s total loans, author- 


were 
RFC 


ior 
1S 
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ized and outstanding for all purposes 
aggregate almost $5 billions. Over one- 
third of the $210 millions of Commis- 
sioner Loans which have thus far been 
made through the Federal Land banks 
were used for refinancing farmers’ in- 
debtedness to commercial banks in the 
smaller centers. 

The Treasury continues to run rapidly 
into the red. During the first 13 days 
of January general fund receipts and 
expenditures almost balanced, but emer- 
gency expenditures totaled $368 mil- 
lions. This is approximately the exact 
deficit for the period. The cash balance 
in the Treasury Jan. 13 was $694 mil- 
lions. Incidentally, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has, thus 
far, been self-financing—as intended 
when the Act was passed. Processing 
taxes collected since the start of the 
fiscal year total $161 millions, while the 
expenses of the AAA only come to $45 
millions. 

Annual stockholders’ meetings of 
large banks are no longer perfunctory. 
Take the annual report of William C. 
Potter, for 12 years president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., now made chair- 
man of the board. How to dispose of 
the security affiliates? Either they must 
be liquidated, which “would be de- 
structive of values,” or the stock must 
be distributed, which “would be difh- 
cult because the law requires that control 
may not be lodged with the bank's stock- 
holders.” 

The turn of the year brought changes 
in the biggest banks. When Mr. Potter 
succeeded the late Charles H. Sabin as 
chairman, W. P. Conway was elevated 
to the presidency of Guaranty. Chase 
National announced another change in 
lineup when Mr. Aldrich relinquished 
the presidency to become chairman of the 
board and H. Donald Campbell, vice- 
president since 1930, became president 


Stocks 


THE President's gold message buoyed 
stocks to the highest point since July 
in a volume of trading which has not 
been seen on the Stock Exchange in 6 
months. All stocks benefited, with in- 
dustrials and railroads appropriating the 
lion’s share. The Dow-Jones average 
of industrials on Jan, 17 stood at 103.50, 
over 49% above prices at the first of ah 
year. Railroads hit the highest level 
since September, and utilities regained 
their recent losses. A large number of 
stocks broke through their 1 | 
to new highs for 1934. General Mo- 
tors, which had a September high of 
353, sold at 363 duPont, which reached 
a high of 963 in December, made a 
higher high at 99 

Wall Street wiseacres thought that 
the stock market might reverse itself on 
second thought, but bear speculators 
were financially pained when the upturn 
continued in spite of a large volume, 
The stock market also is responding to 
the definite upturn in business which 
now secms obviously under way. Evi- 
dence of this pickup is the renewal of 
dividend declarations. J. C. Penney 
declared an extra dividend of $1 a 
share, Transamerica increased its divi- 
dend, the American Cyanide Co. an- 
nounced an extra. Many of the statis- 
tical services have begun to recommend 
cautious purchase of carefully selected 
stocks, thus showing that the new con- 
fidence is not confined to floor traders, 
that outside interest is being enlisted. 

The money factor now has been re- 
moved from influence on stock market 
prices. In the past, the stock market 
always slumped on what looked like 
definite intimations of dollar stabiliza- 
tion; prices have spurted when devalu 
ation talk became dominant. The 
President's gold message plainly sets the 


33 highs 
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limits on devaluation but, instead of in- 
citing a_ selling movement, prices 
jumped. Hence it seems fair to assume 
that the market now is divorced from 
the money fetish. Statisticians who have 
been attempting to trace the course of 
the stock market purely in relation to 
industrial activity will give a sigh of re- 
lief now that this uncertain factor has 
been eliminated 


Bonds 


ALONG with the upward surge of 
stocks, all classes of bonds rode to higher 
levels. United States government bonds 
regained all losses suffered during the 
first 2 weeks in January, utilities broke 
through their highs of last September, 
foreign bonds reached the highest point 
since the beginning of 1933, railroads 
took a remarkable jump which brought 
them back to the late August levels, 
industrials are, with one week's excep- 
tion, at the highest point for 1933-34. 
The Dow-Jones average of 40 bonds 
stands at 88, against 85 two wecks ago. 

If we divide the bonds into the top- 
yrade and second-grade securities, the 
advance looks equally impressive. By 
mid-week Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe general 4’s, which last week sold for 
93%, had advanced to 954; Pennsylvania 
i's, which last week went for 1004, were 
selling for 1023. And in the second- 
grades, Baltimore & Ohio general 5's 
advanced from 72 to 75; the convertible 
i}’s, which had becn 593, went up to 
63; Erie Railroad 4's, 1953, which had 
been selling at 64, advanced to 68 
Republic Iron & Stecl pushed from 76 
to 83; Western Union Telegraph 5's 
from 83 to 8&5 One important finan 
cial service now strongly recommends 
the purchase of these second-grades 

German Bond Puzzle 

The foreign bond list has shown many 
anomalies. The reduction from 50% to 
30% in cash payments for German ex 
ternal bond coupons (with the exception 
of the Dawes and the Young bonds) has 
apparently failed to weaken their mar- 
ket price. It is possible that the strength 
of German issues is the consequence of 
the protest to the Reich made by our 
State Department and by the British 
government—expected to bring morc 
favorable terms on these bonds 

The better informed circles in Wall 
Street, however, argue that their 
strength is wholly the consequence of 
continued German repurchases. It its 
estimated that fully 269 of the Ger 
man dollar bonds originally issued in 
the United States have been repurchased 
by German interests. These repurchases 
have been exceedingly profitable. In 
the first place the bonds sell well below 
their par value. Moreover, the depreci 
ation of the dollar takes off another 
from their cost. Another profit 


40% 





accrues to arbitrageurs because of the 
higher price that these bonds command 
in German markets in the form of Ger- 
man Reichsmarks which can be bought 


in this country relatiy 
blocked marks. The R; 
made special provisions 
such transactions. 


Commodity Markets 


In a ‘me, too” movement, commodity 
prices took a sudden spurt upward in 
sympathy with the President's gold mes- 
sage. The Journal of Commerce's Daily 
Index showed an advance of over 3% 
for the week ended Jan. 17. Moody's 
spot commodity index rose from 128 on 
Jan. 9 to 132 on Jan. 15. A wide list 
of commodities participated in the ad- 
vance. The nearby deliveries of silk 
futures are now selling at $1.37 as 
against $1.34 a week earlier. Cotton 
at 12¢ has made its appearance for De- 
cember, 1934, delivery and the nearby 
deliveries are selling for 11.21¢ as 
against 10.76¢ a week earlier, a rise of 
$2.25 a bale. On Jan. 2, cotton was 
selling for 10.66¢. _May wheat at Chi- 
cago jumped from 86¢ to 90¢. Corn 
from 52¢ to 53¢. Hides, rubber, sugar, 
coffee, and a long list of commodities, 
agricultural and non-agricultural, domes- 
tic and foreign, participated in the sharp 
advance. The upward movement was 
less pronounced in hogs and cattle, 
though here also substantial advances 
were recorded. 

Silver was one of the commodities 
which made no important gains. 

Farm prices as of Dec. 27, reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics, were at the highest point for the 


month with a purchasing | 
farm dollar corresponding 
Cash income for the farmer: 
ber, as recorded by the Co: 
Research Foundation, wa 
than in November last year 
The Emergency Relief A 
reports that by Jan. 12 it h 
40 million lb. of butter, w 
idly being distributed by 
Surplus Relief Corporation 
roximately 70 million |! 
meng Moreover, there ar 
bids for 18 million Ib., t! 
the storage butter down t 
Ib., which is now only ab 
lb. more than the 5-year 
butter storage from 1929 
North Pacific Emergency | 
ciation, in its program to 
plus wheat supplies in tl 
has sold 10 million bu 
The Agricultural Adjustr 
istration has also annour 
policy governing milk mark 


ments under which emphasis ‘ 


on securing better terms t 
and unless complaints are 
excessive prices to consum 


be no fixed resale prices. Ey 


marketing agreements will | 


conform with this new pol 
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200 CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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PUBLIC WORKS—RECOVERY LEVER: Publicly financed construction ws 


big feature on the 1933 Recovery Bill. 


December contracts of this c! 


were 


times larger than at the April low. Not to be overlooked is the gain in privatel 
financed undertakings. Factory building tripled 1932 volume with subst untial ; 


from breweries. 


Apartment and hotel projects showed a surprising 4 


pies 


though the 21% slump in small home construction dipped the residential u 
11% below 1932. Total December contracts top every month since October, ! 
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This Business Week 


hed the stock market spurt 

acere enthusiasm than the 
‘omers’ men left in Wall 
+ of them have contracts 
+ month. It had been made 
to them that unless business 
they'd have to take a cut, or 
So the President helped them 
stomers’ man, 1929 model, 
e good speakeasies, had a lot 
t tips, ran up huge expense ac- 
‘tually persuaded wealthy old 
let him trade for them at his 
rection. Customers’ man, 1934, 

wed expenses for entertain- 
anot operate discretionary ac- 
innot trade for himself, can- 
it business in homes. By 1935, 
become an investment counsel 
rbidden even to seek business. 


DY 


NCE at the New York Auto- 

mobile Show was 639% better than last 

Not the record, but after all, only 

28 exceeded the grand total. 

Such public acclaim may convince cer- 

‘sin big makers, who have been looking 

r the Ford Shows and who hanker 

do likewise, that a cooperative ex- 
bit is not so bad after all. 


Srraw in the political wind: Judson 
Hannigan, president of the Massa- 

setts Republican Club, favors Re- 

1 endorsement for Senator David 
|. Walsh for re-election. Kep. A. Piatt 
Andrew, of Gloucester, approves—and 

s big enough Republican to have 
been Director of the Mint and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. This is all 
the stranger because Curley and young 
James Roosevelt have been doing their 
best to build an anti-Walsh machine. 
It will be remembered that Joe Grundy 
decided it was good strategy not te run 
a Republican against a Democrat in a 
Pennsylvania district. 


For breath-taking originality, we nom- 
inate the cigarmakers’ union, which 
offers to contribute up to $50,000 a year 
out of its dues to be spent in advertis- 
ing the cigar, if the manufacturers will 
withdraw objection to unionization of 
their plants. The fund builds up at the 
rate of $10,000 for each 5,000 new 
members enrolled. The 125 manufac- 
turers controlling 90% of the industry 
haven't replied as yet. Maybe they are 
mentally weighing $50,000 for cigar 
advertising against $20 millions a year 
‘or cigarettes, and just wondering. 


UNEMPLOYED white collar workers are 
taking a census of business establish- 
ments—retail, wholesale, service, amuse- 
nd hotels—under direction of 

uu of the Census. The idea is 

ng the 1929 Census of Distribu- 
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| 
tion up to date, and the results should | 
be extremely valuable. Statistics com- 
piled prior to the Big Smash aren't 
much help to business men nowadays 


HavING paid out millions to _— 
the hog population, the Department of 
Agriculture sent an agent to Denmark 
this week to buy more. The Landracc 
breed is regarded as a new achievement 
in porcinology*. Perhaps the Depart- 
ment’s experiments will be more suc- 
cessful in eugenics than in economics. 


*There is no such word. 


THE mayor and council of Kankakee, 
Ill., are no longer on the CWA payroll. 


Henry T. HUNT, representing Secre- 
tary Ickes, argued before NRA that the 
Edison Institute wasn’t fit custodian of 
a code for the electric light and power 
industry. Which prompted Donald R. 
Richberg, NRA counsel, to retort, ‘The 
moral garments of those sponsoring or 
opposing a code might be as black as 
midnight or as white as snow, but the 
process of code-making is not to be 
confused with the operation of a clean- 
ing and ayeing establishment.” 


Factory owners here and there—in all 
a considerable number of them—com- 
plain that men are leaving them to 
work for the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. The men say the pay is as good 
or better, and the work not so hard. 
Washington administrators aren't over- 
sympathetic, assert CWA pay is so low 
factory owners should be ashamed to 
admit CWA can compete with them, 
say also they will take action on proof 
that any man has left a private job to 
take a job at no better pay with CWA. 


CAN we interest you in a slightly-used 
stock exchange—in just fair running 
condition? The Detroit Stock Ex- 
change Building will be knocked down 
at auction Feb. 15, a mortgage of 
$130,000 being unpaid. 


How much right has a man to his own 
name? Stephen L. Stetson, grandson of 
Napoleon Stetson, the first hatter in the 
family, has begun putting his name on 
the hats he makes. Whereupon the 
John B. Stetson Co. sues. Stephen, by 
the way, is not new in the hat industry. 
On the one hand a bona fide manufac- 
turer using his own name, on the other 
a company which has spent millions to 
make the name “Stetson” famous and 
valuable. There have been cases before 
where sharpers have searched the city 
directory for a laborer named Ford (for 
instance) and have set him up as presi- 
dent of a Ford Motor Co. This is dif- 





ferent, and not so easy. 


| Mallory"pullsthe plug’ 


on obsolete methods of 
water cooling welding tips 


+ 


Without water-cooling that really cools, tips 
mushroom, welding uniformity is endan- 
gered, production suffers and costs increase. 
That’s why Mallory engineers ogee a 
Water-Cooled Holder with which water 
practically reaches the very tip of the weld- 
ing electrode. 

Write for the Mallory folder describing 
improved water cooling methods. 


in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 











How much is your 
home worth? 


Wov can't put a 


price on the careful planning, 
the tender care, the thrilling 
developments which make up 
the sentiment described in the 
word, “Home.” 


But you know their value. 
Do you also know that you can 
promise your family they will 
always have that home which 
means so much to them? 


Let us send you information 
about the life insurance way of 
making your home permanent. 


| | Lede ae 


oF Boston. MassacruserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Of course I want to make my home 

or ema How can life insurance 

elp? 


Name 
Street and No. 
City 

Bw. 1-34 
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New Confidence 


President Roosevelt has been importuned for 
weeks and months to announce his monetary 
program. Until he made clear his intentions, 
it was argued, revival of trade must mark 
time. Forward contracts with other countries 
must wait. Long-term investments must re- 
main impossible. Goblin fears of a paper 
whirlwind, imagined as paralleling Ger- 
many’s debauch, haunted men o’ nights. Not 
quite so fantastic visions of some sort of rub- 
ber dollar perched on pillows of financiers. 

Remove this uncertainty, was the cry, and 
cumulative forces straining toward upturn 
will be unleashed, sweeping us irresistibly 
toward recovery. 

Well, on Monday, the President went as 
far as any reasonable man could expect to- 
ward definitive statement of his monetary 
policy. Granted, he had an experienced and 
skilful eye on the political situation. Granted 
as well, considerations of international diffi- 
culties shaped and modified phrases. No 
President could escape these limitations, but 
within them, Roosevelt lived up to his repu- 
tation for candor. 

Implications of his message to Congress are 
clear. There is no comfort for fiat-money 
enthusiasts. There is solid stuff for believers 
in gold. There is definite indication of 
return to the gold standard—but not the 
uncontrolled gold standard of past years. 
There is a suggestion of managed currency— 
but management on a metal base, and within 
reasonable limits. Finally, there is promise of 
stabilization, conditioned only by a realistic 
observation of international conditions. 

All this was laid before Congress in lan- 
guage anyone can understand. Only profes- 
sional writers who know by experience the 
difficulty of putting into simple terms the 
economic complexities of these times can 
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fully appreciate the craftsmanship of 4. 
President's message, but any observe; 
how important it was to make it cryscal clea, 
For the outcome has been that Congress, \y all 
Street, and the country at large have under. 
stood and accepted the program with none of 
the consternation and puzzled dismay that 
might naturally have arisen had the ; 
been made a muddied mystery. 

We never shared the darker MiSivings as 
to the course the Administration woul 
follow in monetary policy, and for that reasop 
were somewhat impatient of business mep 
who lay back in harness because of their fears, 
But we readily concede that so long as tha 
psychology pervaded the business world, jt 
was a most formidable obstacle to recovery. 

And so we venture the prediction that 
progress will be more rapid from this time 
forward. Wall Street, say the worst you will 
of it, is shrewd in its appraisal of such mat. 
ters, and the way the financial markets reacted 
is highly significant. 

A major uncertainty has been removed, 
There is obvious relief. Business will proceed 
with new courage. Dr. O. M. W. Sprague is 
perfectly correct in his insistence that mone. 
tary measures alone cannot work out recovery. 
But they can help—and they are not working 
alone. The force of vast governmental ex- 
penditures is beginning to exert its power. 
Public works money is really just starting to 
flow. To farmers, in public works, in direct 
relief, in loans and subsidies of one kind and 
another, the government will expend huge 
sums in 1934. The quickening effects of this 
restoration of purchasing power will make 
business this year. The rest of the world is 
sharing in and helping the upturn. 

Business men who fail to plan accordingly 
will, we believe, get left behind. 
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